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DaTE i FEAST ANNIVERSARIES 
i OF DECEASED PASSIONISTS 
1 Mon | St. Ignatius, B.M. : 
2 Tues | SOLEMN COMMEMORATION OF THE PASsIoN Rev. Fr. Bonaventure (Fitzherbert), C,P.—1926. 
3 Wed PURIFICATION OF OUR BLESSED LADY 
4 Thurs. | St. Andrew Corsini, B.C. : : 
5 Fri. i St. Agatha, V.M Rey. Fr. Bernard (O’Loughlin), C.P.—1894, 
6 Sat. | St. Titus, B.C. 
7 SUN. | *KQUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY Rev. Fr. Augustine (Hopkins), C.P.—1929. 
8 Mon | St. John of Matha, C. Rey. Fr. Polycarp (Clifford), C.P.—1915 
9 Tues | Octave of the Passion 
10 Wed. | ASH WEDNESDAY, F.A. Bro. Osmund (Dunne), C.P.—1887. 
11 Thurs Our Lady of Lourdes 
12 Fri. ‘he Sacred Pillar of the Scourging 
13 Sat. | Feria Rey, Fr. Casimir (McKenna), C.P.—1901. 
Rev. Fr. Gerard (Woollett), C.P.—1894. 
74. SUN. - | Slat SUNDAY “OF “LENT Rev. Fr. Colman (Noonan), 6.P.—1906, 
fe Pe | pore V. Rey. Fr, Isidore (Whelehan), C.P.—1923. 
ues erla. 
af vee | i‘ (Quarter Tense). F.A, V. Rev. Fr. Cyprian (Meagher), C.P.—1929. 
urs, ; eTla 
19 Fri. i The Sacred Crown of Thorns 
20 Sat. i Feria (Quarter Tense) 
21 SUN. ‘2nd SUNDAY OF LENT Rey. Fr. Stephen (Magee), C.P.—1888, 
22 Mon Chair of St. Peter at Antioch 
23 Tues St. Peter Damian, B.C.D. Rev. Fr. William (Brennan), C.P.—1925. 
= oe | St. MATTHIAS, Ap. Rey. Fr. Richard (Foy), C.P.—1900. 
5 urs eria 
26 Fri. | The Sacred Lance and Nails 
27> Sat. ; Si. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL VIRGIN, Bro. Anthony (Fakkers), €:P.—i861. ~ 
j C, (PASSIONIST) —- e Most Rey. Ignatius (Paoli), ©.P., Archbishop 
} of Bucharest—1885. 
28 SUN. | %H3rd SUNDAY OF LENT V. Rev. Fr. Pacificus (Farrell), C.P.—1879. 
| Rev. Fr. Raymund (Disano), C.P.—1895, 


Abbreviations : F.A—Fast and Abstinence. F 


-—Fast without Abstinence. 


H.0.—Holiday of Obligation. 


M.—Martyr. B.—Bishop, C.—Confessor. D.—Doctor. V.—Virgin. 
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topic of conversation is heard on all sides. ‘‘ What are you giving up for Lent ? ” is the question 
of the day—and the answers are many and various. This good old Catholic custom of mortifica- 
tion or learning to do without things during Lent isa personal and individual recognition of the 
need for self-discipline and self-control. The actual sacrifice may appear small and unimportant, 


for salutary self-discipline. The soul that is self-indulgent becomes weak and flabby; it is 
incapable of sustained Spiritual effort; it falls an easy prey to temptation because it has never 
learnt to resist its inclinations. On the contrary, the soul that has been exercised by self-denial 
is able to rise to Sreater things ; by the sacrifice of legitimate pleasures it can more easily resist 


Learn to resist your inclinations; be Strong enough to say ‘“‘No” when an Opportunity for 
self-indulgence arises ! 


Editorial Notes 


AFTER six months of civil war in Spain, the end of the struggle is not yet in 
sight. The Patriot Armies of General Franco continue to hold the initiative, 
and in spite of the protracted hold-up outside Madrid, continue 
The Future to win successes on the other fronts. After a period of com- 
of parative quiescence, operations have been resumed on_ the 
Catalonia. Southern Front, and the capture of Estepona and Marabella 
have opened up the way for the attack upon Malaga. But in 
the North-East of Spain, in Catalonia, another problem exists which may well 
defy Solution. Only in this region can the Communist-Anarchist forces claim 
any measure of popular support from a strongly separatist movement. Whilst 
the “ Reds’ can have little hope of regaining their hold upon the rest of Spain, 
General Franco may feel equally apprehensive of the results of an offensive 
against Catalonia. And yet some solution must be found—for a restored Spain 
without Catalonia would be seriously crippled. It would lack much of the wealth, 
the technical equipment and the financial organisation needed for national 
reconstruction. The establishment of an independent Soviet State in Catalonia, 
which will be Russia’s last trump card in a game that is néarly played out, 
would not be regarded with equanimity by the other Powers. Britain and Italy 
have signed an agreement to respect the status quo in the Mediterranean—but a 
Red Catalonia would undoubtedly lead to immediate complications. In France, 
Rouissillon and Perpignan on the other side of the Pyrenees, are strongly akin 
to Catalonia in speech and culture and would undoubtedly be affected likewise. 
The future of Catalonia will profoundly determine the course of world history. 
* * * * * 


Wortuy to rank beside the patriotic Pastorals of Cardinal Mercier, which did 
so much to arouse world sympathy for Belgium during the Great War, is the 
noble Pastoral Letter of His Eminence Cardinal Isidoro Goma 

A Pastoral Tomas, Primate of Spain and Archbishop of Toledo. An English 
trom translation has been published under the title of ““ The Martyrdom 
Toledo. of Spain,” in which the Cardinal issues an instruction to_his 
flock and replies to certain questions concerning the Civil War. 

His Eminence, whilst disclaiming any knowledge of the military revolt which 
marked the commencement of the war, declares that it was perhaps the only 
remedy for an impossible situation. “ Religion and fatherland were in gravest 
peril in a country dragged to the edge of the abyss by political action totally 
at variance with our national sentiment and history.” The Cardinal is at pains 
to make it clear that war is being waged against Communism, but not against 
the workers. ‘‘ We fight not for the humiliation of the working-classes or to 
perpetuate old abuses which should not have lasted to our day. To say that 
we do so is a calumny and a crime. The workers have no cause to fear. ... 
neither the sword nor religion is their enemy... . Jt is a war between two 
diverse concepts of life, the Christian and the Muscovite ; never shall it be called 
a war of classes.” These words should be pondered over by the arm-chair critics 
who with imperfect knowledge and a disregard of logic, ventilate their views 
upon the war. The Cardinal’s pledge is full of hope for the future of a 
regenerated Spain. “‘ As representative of the Church, we pledge its support 


‘in the doctrinal order and in its social activities, to every enterprise which strives 
to uplift and dignify the working-class, and which tends to establish a reign of 


equity and justice which may bind together all Spaniards in the bonds of 
fraternal union.” Brave words, indeed! may they soon be verified in fact. 
* * * * * 


“THE persistence and the pertinacity of Communist propaganda in these countries 


is almost beyond belief. Far too many people choose the easy way, and dismiss 
thé.whole thing as a mere fabrication. They dispose of the “ myth” of Com- 
munist propaganda with an airy wave of the hand and “ Oh! it can’t happen 
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Left- every postal delivery. We have before us at the moment two 
Wing recent volumes of the “ Left Book Club,” which are significantly 
Propaganda. endorsed Not for sale to the public. Victor Gollancz, well-known 


over 20,000. ‘‘ Members already regard themselves as part of a Popular Front 
movement,” he says, “ and many of them enquire how they can proceed to a 
more active role.’ Other contents of this issue include an article advocating 
the formation of a “ People’s Front for Britain ” by John Strachey and a report 
of a speech by Thorez to the National Conference of the French Communist 
Party. The aim of the ‘“ Left. Book Club,” according to an enclosed leaflet, is 
to give “to all who are determined to play their part in this struggle such 
knowledge as will immensely increase their efficiency.” As a specimen of this 
“knowledge (!) ” we ‘quote a sentence from the author’s preface to one of the 
novels: “Communism restores to the individual all the creative potentialities 


the incessant flood of subversive propaganda ? Communism wages war first by 
ideas and then with bullets. To fight Communism in the ideological sphere may 
be difficult, but it should not be impossible. At any rate, anything is better 
than to stand idly by whilst the very atmosphere is being poisoned by lying 
propaganda. ; 


Judge bundles of pamphlets as a “ gift,” should their plausible sales- 
Rutherford? talk prove fruitless. Bearing the imprint of the “ International 
Bible Students’ Association,” these pamphlets contain an extra- 

ordinary mixture of blasphemy, intolerance, fanaticism and sheer absurdity. 
The leader of this extraordinary sect appears to be a certain Judge Rutherford, 
whose only qualifications as a religious leader are an ability to pour out a torrent 
of invective against all Churches and clergy, a facility for exaggerated speculation 
about a mythical future, and an utter incompetence for an intelligent explanation 
of the Bible, which he uses only as a quarry from which to extract copious texts, 
regardless of their real meaning or application. The origin and history of this 
strange sect—typical of many American freak-religions—sufticiently indicates 
its futility. Variously known as the “ Witnesses of Jehovah,” << Russellites,” 
‘“ Bible-Students ” or “ Stand-fasters,”’ they owe their origin to Pastor Charles 
T. Russell, born in Pittsburgh in 1852. Russell worked out his own system of 


GREAT numbers of deluded people have accepted Rutherford’s tomfoolery, and 
have devoted themselves to the propaganda of Russellism or “ Jehovah’s 
ing” as they grandiloquently term it. It is almost impossible to 
extract any intelligible meaning from Rutherford’s juggling with biblical 
texts. An eminent Australian Catholic scholar, Rey. Dr. Rumble, has stigmatised 
it as “the exegesis of lunatics and a philosophical enormity.” The rubbishy 
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nature of Rutherford’s speculations is sufficiently indicated by his astounding 
discovery that Christ was Michael the Archangel in the flesh! We should apologise 
to our readers for even mentioning such insane ravings were it 
Lunatics not for the fact that other aspects of Rutherford’s doctrine have 
at practical consequences of a serious import. Not only does he 
Large. denounce the Catholic Church—and every church; but all civil 
governments are anathema to him, “ organisations of Satan” 
he styles them. Now, the instilling of contempt and fanatical hatred for lawfully 
constituted authority is, as Dr. Rumble well points out in his searching analysis 
of Russellism, directly inimical to the welfare of the State ; and those in charge 
of the welfare of the State fail in their duty if they ailow such subversive 
propaganda to continue. Rutherford appeals to the ignorant and the super- 
stitious, and shrewdly trading upon covetousness, hatred, revenge and fear, he 
recruits his followers amongst the feeble-minded and the unwary. “ He has”’ 
declares Dr. Rumble, “ the cunning of a madman. He is not criminally-minded ; 
he is the victim of religious mania. Lunacy stares at one from, between the lines 
of all his writings; and the light of lunacy develops and hardens in the eyes 
of the deluded Witnesses who absorb his ideas.’’ Catholics should not buy 
Rutherford’s pamphlets. If they receive them gratis, they should burn them 
immediately. If annoyed by these tract-pedlars, they should inform the Guards 
who will speedily remove these nuisances from the doorstep. 
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g 
| The great Labour Encyclical (Quadragesimo Anno) of Pius XI has been given 
§ an unusually wide publicity, but unfortunately the letter is so long that compara- 
{ tively few will read it through. We have, therefore, thought it well to give a 
summary of it in the hope that it may induce some of our roaders te purchase 
! and to study this memorable Encyclical. Thus they will find out for themselves 
i the attitude of the Church on the Labour Question. A copy of the Encyclical 
may be had from the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 7/8, Lower Abbey Street, 
Dublin, for Twopence. 
Quadragesimo Anno is made up of an inézoduction and three sections. The 

H introduction tells of the occasion of the letter—the fortieth anniversary of Rerwm 
i Novarum, the outstanding Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the Condition of 
Labour. The body of the letter is developed thus : 
i First Section.—The Benefits that have flowed from Rerum Novarum : 
] (1) What the Church has done. 
i (2) What the civil power has done. 
g (3) What those interested have done. 
4 (Conclusion) Rerum Novarum, the Magna Charta of Social Order. 
; Seconp Srcrion.—The Authority of the Church in social and economic 
| affairs. Catholic Social Doctrine : 
i (1) The right of property: (a) Its individual and social character ; 

(6) Obligations of ownership; (c) Rights of the State. 
| (2) Capital and Labour: (a) Need of both ; (6) Abuses of both ; (c) Prin- 
j ciple of right regulation. 

(3) The Proletariat and its liberation. 
i (4) The Just Wage. 
(5) The Social Order that should be established. 
THIRD Suction.—Changes since Pope Leo’s days : 

(1) The change in economics : (a) Combined power succeeds free competi- 
i tion ; (b) Evil consequences ; (c) Remedies. 

(2) The change in Socialism. Division into Communism and milder 
i Socialism. Is a middle way possible? Catholicism and Socialism 
4 opposed. 
a (3) Remedies : (a) Application of Christian principles to economic life ; 
(6) The law of Charity ; (c) Method of action. 
C) 
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Com mM a Nn I St — Three main points of attack are 
now being developed according to 


P| ai of | Cc ti On plan in the Communist assault 


on the world. They are: the 


escsoos00e0c08 |) seconcsa0e0000 sinister rise of the ‘“ Popular 

Front,” the Fascist bogey, and 

With acknowledgment to the invitation to trade with Russia, 
She = addeite™™ EME our ne ) This article explains—read it ! 


Communism’s present world drive was tmposed on the divers Communist 
parties by the Seventh Congress of the Communist Internationale, held 
in July and August, 1935, for the purpose of tranquillising minds, 
attracting large non-Communist masses into a unified movement in order 
to divide them more easily and of preparing for the world revolution in 
the resultant confusion. The following analysis is from a recent issue 
of Letters from Rome on Modern Atheism 3 = mn 


HE Communists have not only decreed penetration of the most diverse 
circles, but-have created the instruments necessary to the execution of 
these plans. 

The “common end” of the Communist Party is always the same, no matter 
what adaptation is made to local circumstances, and that is to establish Soviets 
everywhere (as they are now engaged in doing in Spain and France, baptizing 
them with the name of “ Committees of the Popular Front”). 

What interests us, for the moment, is their programme of unity which would 
unite incongruous elements under the aegis of the Communist Party. 

Communists become the ardent champions of all claims, the indefatigable 
advocates of all discontents. To the peasants they promise to sell their grain, 
their wine, their cattle, their sugar. They have special demands for young 
women, for intellectuals, for workers, for the weak, for soldiers and for conscripts, 
all of whom can read about their particular demands in their own publication. 
And do not let us fail to recognise that the Communists throw themselves into 
these campaigns with a zeal that makes them acceptable as champions and 
leaders of all those who, wrongly or rightfully, are complaining. 

The Communist programme has a twofold aspect: “negative, under the 
name of the struggle against ‘ Fascism,’ and positive, under the name of the 
struggle for bread, for peace and liberty.”’ 

The Communist interpretation of “ Fascism ” indicates the adaptability of 
the Communists. A Spanish Communist, who identifies Fascism with Gil Robles, 
will not have the same conception of Fascism as an English reader of the Left 
Review, shocked possibly because of the too considerable salary of the Bishop 
of London; or that of a Frenchman who identifies Fascism with elements as 
far apart as the “leagues” and certain “ Republicans of the Left.” 

The most Fascist, in the Communist sense of the word, of all the Fascists are 
the Communists themselves. The Communists have succeeded in glueing the 
label ‘‘ Fascist’ on an important part of the population of every country without 
exception. They are engaged in arming and exciting the other part of the 
population against it. One no longer speaks of the ‘“ struggle against the 
bourgeoisie,” as in the time of Marx ; not even of the “ struggle against Capitalism,” 
as in the time of Lenin: one struggles against ‘“‘ Fascism.” 

As to the positive aspect of the programme, the struggle for bread is formu- 
lated in all countries as “‘ Soak the rich.” The struggle for peace—the “ Bolshevist 
peace ”—must have as a prelude revolutions and warfare. As to the struggle 
for liberty, they do not mention the approximately 7,000,000 persons who are 
to-day in Soviet concentration camps, condemned to forced labour. 
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In their efforts to attain unity, Communists do not limit the organisation of 
the various types of Internationales to Communists. For example, the English 
committee of the society for the promotion of cultural relations with the U.8.S.R. 
lists the names of forty-three persons, all of whom have a national, and some a 
world-wide reputation in the fields of science, literature and art ; but the ‘‘ secre- 
tariat ’ is composed of unknown persons. The Communists stop at nothing, and, 
on one occasion, sought to enrol a prominent English Jesuit as a member of the 
“Friends of the U.S.S.R.” 

Aside from their “ cultural ” efforts, the Communists are making use of the 
theatre and the press. In England the revolutionary theatre is directed by three 
organisations : the Workers’ Theatre Movement, the Left Theatre, and the 
Group Theatre, all of which are very sympathetic to the Communist movement. 

“Unity of incongruous elements <n a unified action under a common direction 
is the first aim that the Communists propose.” 

The unity for which the Communists are striving with all their forces is a 
« dialectic’ unity, that is to say, a unity of the opposite, a unity against other 
elements. As a concrete example of this is cited the union of Socialists and 
Communists. Starting in a small way, the Communists preach “ unified action ” 
with respect to concrete and local demands, and end by winning over some 
Socialists, especially among the Leftist Socialists and “the Young Socialists, to 
their idea of a unified front. These in turn become apostles of the United Front 
among their comrades. At the end of a certain period, the Socialist elements 
favourable to the Unified Front become so numerous that the leaders have to 
give way, for the time being, to the Communists, who are more active, better 
organised. and better directed than the Socialists. 

Second step : The unified front for action is created among the leaders. This 
was realised in France in 1935 after long efforts. When this point is reached, 
the Communists are almost sure of the future. The victors of the United Front 
are the Communists. For a time, perhaps unity of action will be to the advantage 
of all the elements collaborating. But, the Communists call the dance. 

But another and more subtle activity of the Communists is the establishment 
of commercial relations with Capitalist countries. 

The establishment of commercial relations, which precedes the establishment 
of diplomatic relations, is itself preceded by a carefully-arranged propaganda 
campaign. The wealth of the Russian soil and subsoil is emphasised. Illustra- 
tions are circulated emphasising construction. work in Russia, and the progress 
of various plans is reported. Capitalists with money to invest are invited to 
visit Russia. - Meanwhile, sentiment in favour of commercial relations is aroused. 
in foreign countries by emphasising “ work for the unemployed, excellent divi- 
dends for the money barons, and opportunities for “ dumping’... . moreover, 
that the Soviet agents purchase high, pay promptly, and sell cheap.” 

Tn the interval, the workers who do not have money to invest in the US.S.R. 
are organised, as is right, to defend their claims; Catholics as well as others, 
better than others, for they base their claims on the teaching of the Church and 
the Pontifical Encyclicals. But the financiers who have become the apostles of, 
first, commercial, then diplomatic, relations with the U.S.8.R. appear horribly 
offended at seeing Catholic workers defend their rights. “ But they are yielding 
to Communism!” they cry, and set themselves up as resolute adversaries of 
those who are seeking only to be Catholics. Thus the ditch is widened between 
the wealthy and the poor, between “ people of the Right,” “ people of the Centre,” 
and those of the ‘“ Left ’—new divisions from which the Communists, skilfully, 
are the first to profit. 

These divisions exist in almost every country, and are becoming apparent 
internationally ; with indefatigable energy the ditch is widened which separates 
“ Pascist ” from “ anti-Fascist ” nations. 
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One can see whither this leads. If the nations are divided into two blocks, 
if the two blocks are separated by a more and more violent antagonism, and 
the Communists are forced by their doctrine to work with all their resources to 
make these antagonisms more acute, the cataclysm shall have come. This will 
be the “imperialist war” that is to be transformed into a “civil war for the 
liberation of the proletariat.” Out of the struggle between the ‘“ thesis ” 
(bourgeois democratic States) and the “ antithesis ” (Fascist States) will spring 
the “ synthesis,” the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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A Belgian Educationist 


ICTOR JOHN BAPTISTE CORNELIUS SCHEPPERS was born in Malines on April 

V 25th, 1802. His parents were of noble rank whose gift of Faith was in no way hindered 

- by their worldly fortune. From his earliest days it became evident that young Victor 

was destined to spend his life in God’s Service. Ata very early age he possessed a remarkable 
knowledge of Sacred Liturgy and a great devotion to the Mother of God under the title of 
“Our Lady of Hanswyck,’’ whose shrine in Malines he visited daily. As a schoolboy he won 
the hearts and admiration of his masters because of his sterling character and sense of duty. 


When he was fifteen, Victor told his father that he desired to offer his life to God as a 
priest. His father, however, had=other designs for his only surviving son, and sent the boy 
to Paris with the idea of letting the gay life of that city alter his desires. As a matter of fact 
it only strengthened them. So little did Paris appeal to him that while there he purchased 
only a crucifix and a small statue of Our Lady. These can still be seen at the Mother-House 
of the Congregation of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mercy at Malines. 


His father’s consent being obtained, Victor commenced his theological studies. He was 
ordained priest by Archbishop Sterchx in 1832, and celebrated his first High Mass on his 
birthday in that year. An address was presented to him to commemorate the occasion, and 
it contained the words: ‘‘ Father of the poor ”’—words which were, in fact, prophetic of his 
future actions. : 


Education of youth in Belgium at this period was sadly neglected, and into this fieid the 
young priest poured all his energies and zeal. He formed classes for children ; and later a 
school, where Christian Doctrine and the elements of education were given to the children of 
‘the poor. So successful were these in filling a dire need, that Father Scheppers conceived tho 
idea of founding a Brotherhood, so that this work could be continued and developed. Thus 
it was that the Congregation of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mercy was formed by him in 1837, 
just one hundred years ago* Commencing with only three Brothers, other vocations were soon 
recruited. Before long, under the blessi g of God, a Teaching Brotherhood was firmly estab- - 
lished, which to-day, flourishes in six countries. In England, it has two schools; St. Aloysius, 
Highgate, N.19, and St. Egbert, at Chingford, Essex. There is also a novitiate for the Brothers 
of Mercy at Cowes,”Isle of Wight. 


The Rules and Statutes of the Order were compiled by the Founder, submitted to the 
ecclesiastical authority, whose approbation and encouragement were received, and who named 
Monsignor Scheppers as the first Superior-General. Its Constitution, based on the Rule of 
St. Vincent de Paul, received the approbation of the Holy See in 1872. The zealous apostle 
could now be certain that the work he had commenced was in accordance with God’s Will, and 
he laboured even more enthusiastically to extend and consolidate it. 


Indefatigable pastor of souls, convincing preacher, successful educator, father to the poor, 
well might he adopt as his motto: ‘‘ Honor Deo, Mihi Labor, Utilitas Proximo.” (The glory 
to God, the labour to me, the benefit to my neighbour). Disappointments were many, but they 
did not mar his dauntless courage. Prisoners were cared for, the sick tended, orphans sheltered, 
and indeed, all works of charity and mercy received the Monsignor’s time, talent and money. 


So numerous and generous were his donations to works of charity, that he was known as the 
““Vincent de Paul of Malines.” 


And still the Congregation spread. Church dignitaries from all quarters would beg the 
Founder to send Brothers to take charge of schools and other institutions. _ For ten years 
Monsignor Scheppers was a martyr to an internal malady, and had to submit to many painful 


operations. On March 7th, 1877, while reciting the Sub tuum praesidium, he rendered his soul 
to his Creator. 


The Process for the Beatification of this Servant of God is now under consideration at 
Rome, and readers are earnestly asked to pray that the title of “‘ Blessed * may soon be given 
to him who sacrificed position and wealth that-he might give souls to God and God to souls. 
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Sai nt ad In the chapel of his palace at 
7 Rochester, St. John Fisher kept a 


J oh N ej Sher carved head of St. John the 


Baptist, defender of the sanctity 
of the marriage bond against a 


0000000000000(%) s0000000000000 royal adulterer. In his own 

death, he imitated his saintly 

4 patron, even to the supremest 
R. A. E. COLSELL ee 


HE sixteenth century 
dawned upon an Eng- 
land in essential things 

little different from what it 
had been throughout the 
Middle Ages. For England 
was yet called “Our Lady’s 
Dowry,, remaining as it had 
been from the beginning of the 
Dark Ages, a Catholic land in 
a Catholic Europe. English 
saints and martyrs were still 
honoured by prayer and pil- 
grimage, while the thunderings 
of Continental heretics were 
no more than a distant mur- 
mur to this fortunate people. 


When, in 597, Saint Augus- 
tine came from Rome as 
Gospel-bearer to the tribes of 
southern England, the first- 
fruits of his organisation had 
been the erection of a diocese 
of Canterbury, soon followed 
by that of Rochester. During 
the ensuing nine centuries, the 
latter See, the smallest in 
England, had been filled by a 


ST. JOHN FISHER succession of bishops in com- 
Martyred on Tower Hill, June 15th, 1535. i i 
Canonised on May 19th, 1935. munion with the centre of 


Christendom; and when in 
1504, a vacancy occurred, the appointment fell, by the wish of Henry VII and 
the consent of the Pope, upon John Fisher, Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, and confessor to the Queen-Mother. 


The cathedral city was of no great size, consisting merely of a Norman castle, 
which in its modern state of ruin still dominates the town from its place on the 
hill, a few shops, a number of houses, the cathedral church of Saint .Andrew, 
and the Bishop’s palace. The latter, which Fisher was the last to use, was both 
inconvenient and unhealthy, on account of its nearness to the River Medway. 
Erasmus, who was at one time a guest of the Bishop, refers to it in the following 
uncomplimentary terms: ‘‘ The near approach of the tide, as well as the mud. 
which is left exposed at every reflux of the water, renders the climate unwhole- 
some. Your library, too, is surrounded with glass windows, which let the keen 
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air through the crevices. ... As to me, I could not live in such a place three 
hours without being sick.” 

To this palace and to this diocese came John Fisher, a man of thirty-five, 
over six feet in height, upright and lean, with black hair and dark eyes, large- 
featured and grave in appearance. A native of Beverley in Yorkshire, he had 
spent the previous twenty years of his life chiefly at the University of Cambridge, 
first as student, later as graduate and fellow, before his election as Chancellor. 
As a protégé of the Queen Mother he had been the means by which many favours 
were conferred on the University, but it was on account of his reputation for 
honesty and piety that the King had chosen him for the bishopric. And that 
position of unsought honour he retained to the time of his death, declaring that 
he would not desert his poor old wife for the richest widow in England. 

To his great responsibility he brought a courage and perseverance which were, 
unhappily, remarkable among the English bishops of his time. His first care 
was to reform abuses among the clergy, dismissing or putting to penance such 
as were unworthy, and appointing others of greater merit. To all he gave an 
example of holy zeal ; re-introducing the ministry of preaching, which had fallen 
into sad disuse, administering Confirmation at frequent intervals, celebrating 
Holy Mass with regularity and the utmost devotion, visiting the poor and sick 
of the city. On these latter errands of mercy he would sometimes sit for hours 
on end by the bedside of a sick person in a room so filled with smoke that his 
servants would remain outside. Each day he would himself supervise the 
distribution of money and food to the poor who flocked to the palace gate. In 
his personal life he was an ascetic, fasting very often, seldom eating flesh, sleeping 
little, and imposing upon his body the penance of a hair shirt and frequent 
scourgings. The revenues of his See he divided between the maintenance of the 
cathedral church, almsgiving to the poor, and to scholars (whom he always 
favoured), and his household expenses. Those hours which could be spared 
from the cares of office and from his long devotions he gave to study, which he 
pursued with such diligence as to become one of the greatest theologians and 
scholars in Europe, the friend and correspondent of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More. 

In view of his later career, one peculiarity of Fisher’s in these unclouded 
days is of special significance. At the end of the altar in the “ broad gallery ” 
of his palace he kept a carved head of Saint John the Baptist, defender to the 
death of the sanctity of marriage against a Royal adulterer. 


* * * * * 


> 
II. 

Twenty-five years had passed, making little change in the life of the Bishop 
of Rochester, but much in the complexion of English political and_ religious 
affairs. Twenty years before, the crown had descended to Henry VIII, now 
bearer of the honourable title ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” conferred upon him by 
the Pope in recognition of his written defence of the Catholic Faith against the 
errors of Luther. Apart from the King’s book and others on similar themes 
from the pen of John Fisher, England had seen little of the religious struggle 
which had by this time divided Europe into opposing camps. The citizens of 
London, indeed, had witnessed a bonfire of Luther’s books at Saint Paul’s Cross 
on a May Sunday in 1521, and had probably heard rumours of the excommunica- 
tion for heresy of a few priests here and there, but in view of the King’s militant 
Catholicism there seemed no possibility of his following the example of certain 
Continental princes, and leading his people out of the true fold. 

Nor was anything to the contrary apparent in the events which on June 21st, 
1529, drew the whole of fashionable London to Blackfriars. Excitement there 
was, and in plenty, since the occasion was the hearing by Cardinal Campeggio, 
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the: Papal Legate, and Cardinal Wolsey, of the King’s case for divorce against 
his Queen, Katherine of Aragon. The grounds of the application were by this 
time well known, since the Cardinals had previously sat to hear: the pleadings. 
Katherine, before her present marriage, had been the widow of the King’s 
brother, and Henry now felt grave doubts concerning the validity. of the 
dispensation. to marry her which he had received from the Pope. There were 
many in the: crowd, however, who did not hesitate to affirm that these belated 
seruples of the Royal conscience had been occasioned by the charms of one of 
the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, Anne Boleyn, with whose name that of the King 
had‘ been scandalously connected. 5 
On this day, when the Great Hall at Blackfriars was packed with lawyers, 
courtiers and clergy, the Queen appeared and. took her place, closely followed 
by the two Cardinals, for whom a place had been made on a raised platform. 
With the entry of the King, who seated himself under a canopy of gold brocade, 
the examination opened. When the Royal plea for a decisive and speedy 
judgment had been made, Katherine arose “‘ and throwing herself on her knees 
before the King, said aloud that she had lived for twenty years with his majesty 
as his lawful wife, keeping her faith to him, and that she did not deserve to be 
repudiated and thus put to shame without a cause, and she besought the said 
judges to show her favour.” Ignoring this. piteous plea, the King went into 
audience with his privy-councillors, and the case was adjourned to the next day. 
Further hearings followed, with nothing of consequence resulting, until the 
fifth audience on June the 28th. On that day there were representing the Queen, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Bishops of Rochester, Bath and Wells, and 
London, Thomas Abel, her confessor, and others. Of these, the most active 
was John. Fisher, at the age of sixty an old man worn with cares and austerities, 
who had been throughout a staunch supporter of the Queen’s case, as might 
have been expected of one of his dauntless courage. At this hearing, he came 
forward and declared that, in accordance with the King’s expressed desire that 
all possible light should be thrown on the matter of the validity of the marriage, 
he would give the court the result of his two years’ study of the case. In the 
words of Cardinal Campeggio, who next day reported the proceedings in a letter : 


“Therefore, both. in order not to procure the damnation of his soul, and in order not to 
be unfaithful to the King, or to fail in doing the duty which he owed to the truth, in a matter 
of such great importance, he presented himself before their“reverend lordships to declare, to 
affirm, and with forcible reasons to demonstrate to them that this marriage of the King and 
Queen can be dissolved by no power, human or Divine, and for this opinion he declared he 
would even lay down his life. He added that the Baptist in olden times regarded it as impos- 
sible for him to die more gloriously than in the cause of marriage ; and that as it was not so 
holy at that time as it has now become by the shedding of Christ’s Blood he (the bishop) could 
encourage himself more ardently, more effectually, and with greater confidence to dare any 


~ 


great or extreme peril whatever.” 

“Much comment was caused by this speech, coming as it did from one who 
was regarded as the holiest and most learned of the English bishops; and all 
who heard it, including the King himself, were quick to grasp the significance 
of Fisher’s reference to Saint John, and to complete the parallel by seeing in 
Henry VII a second Herod Agrippa. 


* % * * * 


TI. 


Since the opening of the Royal divorce case at Blackfriars, three and a half 
years had elapsed, when on Holy Saturday, April 4th, 1534, the news of the 
Pope’s decision declaring the validity of the King’s marriage with Katherine 
reached England.. For this, Henry had been long prepared : in the meantime, 
Wolsey had paid for his failure to obtain a decree of nullity with his fall from 
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power ; the clergy, despite Fisher’s strenuous opposition, had acknowledged: the 
‘King as Supreme Head of the Church in England “ as far as God’s law permits *?:; 
Archbishop Cranmer, the King’s tool, had given sentence against the marriage 
with Katherine; Anne Boleyn, already secretly. married to Henry, had been 
crowned ; and, finally, in March, 1534, a “ packed ” Parliament had passed the 
Act of Succession, affirming the validity of the King’s marriage to Anne, limiting 
the succession to their issue and enacting that all subjects of the King should 
be liable to take an oath of adherence to the provisions of the Act, upon penalty 
of a charge of misprision of treason. 
On April 5th, Fisher, who during this period had been an unflinching sup- 
porter of the Queen’s case and of the Pope’s rights as head of the whole Church, 
celebrated the feast of Easter at Rochester. A day or two later he received 
from Cranmer a summons to appear before the Royal Commissioners atthe 
Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth. As soon as this news became known in 
Rochester, there was great grief and misgiving among all the people, who in 
the thirty years of his episcopacy had grown to love Fisher devotedly for. his 


‘THE TOWER OF LONDON. - : 
Where St. John Fisher and many other martyrs were imprisoned before death. 
>. 


charity, justice and courage. He himself, having long anticipated some such 
thing, showed no dismay, but attempted to console his friends and servants. 
As one in expectation of death, he put his affairs in order, arranging with .his 
steward to make bequests to his servants, his old college at Cambridge and the 
poor of Rochester. All was now ready for the journey. His earliest biographer 
writes: ‘The next day he set forward on his journey towards Lambeth, and 
passing through Rochester, there were by that time assembled a great number 
of people of that city and country, about to see him depart, to whom he gave 
his blessing on all sides as he rode through the city bareheaded. There might 
you have heard great wailing and lamenting, some crying that they should never 
see him again. Some others said: ‘ Woe worth they that are the cause of his 
trouble’; others cried out upon the wickedness of the time to see such a sight ; 
everyone uttering their grief to others as their minds served them.” re 

So began the sad journey : the bishop, old and infirm, seated on his horse 
at the centre of the small procession. No stop was made until they had reached 
the top of Shooter’s Hill, a distance of twenty miles; here Fisher ate some of 
the food which his servants had brought with them. 
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On the following Monday he appeared before the Commissioners, and according 
to the provisions of the Act of Succession was tendered an oath promising 
obedience to the King and to the issue of his marriage with Anne, acknowledging 
him the head of the Church of England and renouncing obedience to the Pope. 
Such an oath the peers, commons, higher and lower clergy with hardly an 
exception had already sworn or were soon to swear, such was their subservience. 
After the lapse of the few days which had been allowed him for consideration, 
Fisher re-appeared before the Commissioners, volunteering to take the oath in so far 
as it affected the succession to the throne, but rejecting the rest. On being told 
that it must be the whole oath or nothing, he replied : “‘ Then, if you will needs 
have me answer directly, my answer is that forasmuch as mine own conscience 
cannot be satisfied, I do absolutely refuse the oath.” 


In so saying, he had signed his own death-warrant, for no considerations of 
his age, sanctity or wisdom would weigh with the King whose sin he had 
condemned and whose anger he had braved. Committed to the Tower of London, 
he languished in the Bell Tower for fourteen months, suffering cold, hunger, 
seclusion from his friends, deprivation of the comforts of religion and the efforts 
of spies to entrap him into damaging speech. There followed the mockery of a 
trial at’ Westminster, sentence of death for treason under the terms of an Act 
of Supremacy passed during his imprisonment, and glerious martyrdom at the 
block on Tower Hill. It was June the 22nd, 1535, the day before the Vigil of 
Saint John the Baptist, whose head in effigy had so long reposed upon the saintly 
bishop’s altar, and whose example had inspired him to defy a tyrant’s vengeance 
in the cause of the sanctity of marriage and the Catholic Faith. 
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Ampere—Catholice Scientist 


THe Church remains in the modern world the great patron of the candle; but there are 
many shrines at which electric light is burnt, and where the devout may pay honour by iaserting 
coins which turn on the light. Electricity is one of the greatest causes of the arrogance of modern 
men when they wonder whether their forefathers have anything to teach them. It is not 
necessary to heve invented electricity, or even to know more than hew to turn it off and on 
in order to enjoy this sense of superiority. The pride of electricity is so strong to-day that 
Catholics in France do well to pay the large attention they are paying to Ampere, on the 
centenary of his death. For Ampere has left an abiding name as an electrical measurement, 
which is the truest form of fame to-day. Yet he was a most devout and excellent Catholic, 
and. his fellow-countrymen can proudly say of him that ‘‘he kindled a light in the world not 
only by his electro-dynamics, but also by the bright rays of his spirituality.” 

What with Ampere, Volta, and Galvani, to mention no later names, Catholic apologists 
can make great play with electricity, and show that if it is a. question of devising useful gadgets 
to aid human life on this planet, of being useful about the house, in the larger sense of the 
words, the Catholic religion is no bar to the highest claims on human gratitude. Ampere was 
a man whose private meditations contain some good remarks. ‘‘ Hear the wise,”’ he wrote, 
“but hear with one ear, write only with one hand, and with the other hold fast to God’s robe 
as the child holds fast to its father’s coat.” Only a man with electricity to recommend him 
can take such liberties with the wise-——The Tablet (London). 
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Spiritual Privileges 
All the promoters and supporters of this Magazine participate in the benefits of 434 Masses 


specially offered every year for benefactors, by the Passionist Fathers, as well as in the prayers 
and good works performed daily by all members of the Congregation of the Cross and Passions 
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ETTY looked at her reflection in the mirror. She was perfectly satisfied. 
B That was saying a very great deal. But, after all, she would have been 
absurd if she had not been pleased. She made a lovely picture. Slim 
and tall, she was wearing a shimmering opalescent evening gown. It was moulded 
to her figure to well below the waist, when it flared suddenly, and from between 
vandyke points of blue, peach and flame-coloured petals burst riotously. A 
sapphire velvet cap was set jauntily on one side of her fair head, and the 
ensemble was complete. No, not quite. She picked up a sapphire velvet mask 
and placed it in position. Blue mask, blue eyes, flawless skin, then a blue velvet 
patch below her cheek. Voila ! 

“Ready, Betty? Come on.” Wasn’t that just like a brother? Men were 
totally unaware of the deliciousness of purring before one’s own loveliness. Betty 
sighed, and joined her un-understanding brother who waited impatiently outside 
on the hotel landing. Bob was dressed as a harlequin, in scarlet and green. 

“ How d’you feel?” he asked, with a grin. 

“Queer. Hold your shoulders back.” 

It was only eight-thirty in the morning, and the Carnival had not opened. 
Once the revelling began there would be nothing incongruous in fancy dress. 
At the moment, though, Betty would have liked to have a wrap round her 
shoulders, and her brother would have given anything for a pair of pockets. 
The two English visitors raced down the staircase to the lounge. It was crowded 
with men and women babbling excitedly in half a dozen languages. All were 
in motley attire, ranging from the pretty-pretty to the ultra-bizarre. Bob gave 
a whoop and leapt over a chair. He had caught the Carnival fever. Betty 
snatched up a cushion and sent it spinning through the air to lodge in the lap 
of a French Field Marshal. She, too, had caught the infection. They both 
ducked when the cushion made a return journey, and with a hurrah! danced 
into the street. 

The whole of the prosperous Flemish town was abroad. The shops were 
locked and shuttered, a necessary precaution apart from the fact that Carnival 
was the tradesman’s holiday as much as anyone else’s. Crowds surged towards 
the Hotel de Ville. At nine o’clock King Carnival would appear, and forty 
hours of mirth would follow. Two bands struck up within hearing distance of 
each other. Both played different popular airs. The discord was grotesque, 
but the merry-makers only laughed the more. Someone started to sing a third 
ditty. Hooters blared, whistles screamed, all were adding to the frenzy of 
sound, and song and laughter. ‘ 

Bob and his sister fought their way towards a car drawn up before the 
Palais de Justice. They had recognised it as belonging to their friends, the 
Warings, though these were quite unrecognisable, having chosen costumes 
resembling the garb of the Ku Klux Klan. It was hard work to make progress 
through the solid mass of human beings that blocked the way. Bob lurched 
forward with his whole weight and Betty followed. They had almost reached 
the car when a burly figure caught the English girl round the waist and lifted 
her off her feet. 
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“What ho! my bride,” and she found herself being heartily kissed by a 
Mephistopheles. 
Betty laughed and wriggled away. It would have been ridiculous to have 
been: annoyed, even if she had wanted to. It was Carnival. They were all 
masked. No one knew who was who. There were no responsibilities. And— 


well, she was flattered. They tumbled into the car at last, to be greeted with : 


“ Aren’t you thirsty? Have a drink!” John Waring, junior, was vigo- 
rously shaking a cocktail. 


“How. about a Blue Devil, Betty? Just suit you.” — 
The screaming masses round them suddenly let forth a all A figure, 
fifteen feet high, was swaying in the doorway of the Hotel de Ville. For five 


minutes there was frenzy in the square. 


“Le Roti de Carnival, le Roi, vive le Roi!” 
The English visitors were as mad as the townsfolk. They shrieked and 


‘cheered and toasted the papier-mache colossus that had come to lead the revels. 
“Betty laughed at the sight till the tears streamed from her eyes and her mask 
became wet. The King was robed in all the glory of the theatre, gold, scarlet, 


purple and green predominating. Gilded hair crowned a fat, wide-smiling face 
the colour of a tomato. He gave the impression that he had just dined, and 
dined extremely well, and that contrary to the usual post-prandial condition, 
was ready for anything and everything in the realm of fun. 

Very slowly he was manoeuvred to the decorated car on which he was to 


‘stand while the tour of the town was made. Frantic efforts were made to touch 


him, and the crush was almost alarming. The Waring’s car was boarded, and 
as the procession moved forward, half-a-dozen. masked figures availed themselves 
of the running-board. One was the Mephistopheles who had_ seo Boty a 
short while before. . He jerked at her velvet cap. 

“Stop it!” 

aby. a the laws of Carnival, you are mine,’ 

“T thought she was mine,” from Waring, senior. 

“TI thought I was yours, from Mrs. Waring, in a tone of mock meekness. 

~ “Tm beginning to get worried,” shouted Bob at the top of his voice. ‘‘ What 

awful responsibilities I’ve got. Betty, couldn’t you wear one of these extinguisher 
sort of things ? ” 

“Won't. Tve never flirted in my life, so why shouldn’t I have a taste of 
it now. It’s Carnival,’ and she tapped elbows with the elder Waring. - 

At that moment the Lord of the Netherworld dropped off and mixed with 


‘those on foot. 


* Jilted !”’. jeered Bob. 

“ But not hipped!” She caught at the streamers that were showering down 
from the upper rooms of the houses and sent them fluttering across the road 
to the other side. Flower petals were being tossed about in reckless play. It 
was a riot of scent and colour. It was—just Carnival. 

Three hours of slow procession through the streets, three hours of joking and 


‘singing told somewhat upon otherwise irrepressible spirits, and lunch on the 
‘hotel balcony was greeted with enthusiasm. 


“* Mix some more of those Blue Devil pleas Jack,” and Betty gave young 


Waring a, meaningful glance. 


“Tsay,” he said, pushing back his einige headgear. His voice dropped 


to a whisper. 


Betty flushed beneath her mask and smacked his cheek lightly. 
“ But I mean it,” he persisted. 

~ “Tve no doubt you do.” 

~“ Well, what about it?” 
“ We'll see.” 
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“That isn’t a feminine form of refusal, is it 2” 

“No, not exactly.” eS 

“ Cheers!” And sitting on the balustrade, he began to mix the cocktails. 

The meal was delightful, the conversation, as such, almost non-existent. 
There would be flashes from one or another, and peals of laughter. There was 
an overpowering sense of breathlessness about the whole affair. King Carnival 
came riding by, making a long detour in order to reach a higher part of the town. 
Bob picked up an apple from the table. 

‘“ Hit him in the eye, Betty.” 

His sister caught at the fruit and threw. The giant’s head was on a level 
with the balcony. The aim was good. The apple struck at the side of his 
glistening orb. For three seconds there was a terrifying hush. The action had 
been misunderstood. Betty turned white. Then someone called out : 

“ Une fossette, wne fossette,’ and the crowd roared with delight. The apple 
had caused an indentation remarkably like a dimple. 

“Whew! I’d begun to feel my limbs being torn asunder,’ murmured the 
English girl. : 

“You'd have got your picture in the papers, anyhow,” rejoined her brother. 
He enjoyed reminding her of her vanity. 

During the afternoon there were mimes in the Square in honour of King 
Carnival. The English had never before seen anything of the kind. Some of 
the pieces were idiotic, simple buffoonery, while others for all their absurdity, 
had a power of forcing truth upon those who watched. Plainly they were alle- 
gorical. The rival brass bands made a compromise, and played the latest catches, 
turn and turn about. The revellers cried out for a dance. Some made the attempt 
but failed. It was a feat to move at all in the dense pack of men and women. 


Hours passed of glorious abandon. Betty flirted shamelessly with Waring, 
senior, then with his son. Mephistopheles appeared from time to time, laying 
claim to the same treatment. Betty took nothing seriously, and imagined that 
everyone else held the same view. Perhaps that was so, perhaps not. 

An old woman caught at her arm. Betty shrank back from the look of 
tragedy in the wrinkled face. 

“A franc, lady ... . my daughter, dying.” She spoke in French. 

“Go away. I haven’t got one.” The English girl cringed involuntarily. 
She couldn’t think of that sort of thing on a day like this. The woman couldn’t 
be telling the truth. But her face? Death was out of harmony with the 
masquerade. Sympathy was stifled in the artificial glamour around her, and she 
‘turned with relief to the nonsensical jabbering of a group of art students who, 
it seemed, had been commissioned to stage some part of the midnight enter- 
tainment to be held on the steps of the Palais de Justice. 

Twilight fell and flares were set up at the street corners and projecting angles 
of shops and houses. The naked flames danced and guttered, frolicking in the 
breeze. The shadows deepened, and an air of secretiveness stole over the merry- 
makers. There were mysterious meetings in alleyways and porches, half-muffled 
exclamations and smothered laughter. Bob kept close to his sister. Frankly, 
he was anxious. She had been followed the whole day long by that Lucifer 
fellow. For all her vanity, she was seventy-five per cent. unconscious of her 
powers of fascination. 

They were heading for the Square again, when a car, driven at the reckless 
speed of a few miles an hour, caused the crowds to press back against the shop- 
fronts. Bob and his sister were wedged against a door. _ It gave suddenly behind 
them. They staggered and looked round. There was very little light inside, but 
sufficient for them to see that it was a greengrocer’s. shop. 

“ Peaches, Betty. Look, what beauties!” and Bob began to turn them 
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over in his hand. Then he was aware that his sister was as still as death. 

“ What’s up?” 

“ Look.” 

“Can’t see anything. Only cabbages and turnips.” 

“ But those nuns,” faltered Betty. 

“Nuns! What nuns?” 

“They’re kneeling there, two of them. They’ve got red scapulars on.” 

“You poor old thing,” murmured Bob, soothingly. ‘“ You’ve only had a 
few more cocktails than I have. That’s all.” 

Betty flared. 

_ “T tell you... .” then fear came over her again. “I’m going home, Bob, 
I’m sorry. You needn’t come.” 

Her brother stared. Whatever did she mean ? 

“Tm going back to the hotel,” and she moved towards the door. 

“T think you’re an absolute idiot, Betty,” and then he added: “ T’ll see you 
back, at any rate.” s 

They worked their way towards the hotel with difficulty. Betty refused to 
discuss this sudden change of plan. With a curt “ Good-night” she went to 
her room and locked the door. Her brother was left on the landing. He was 
completely mystified and horribly unsettled. Slowly he drifted off to his own 
room. It was no good going out again. He couldn’t possibly enjoy anything 
more that night, not even if he routed out the Warings, and he wasn’t at all 
sure where they would be at that hour. He sat on his bed, and racked his brains 
for a solution of what had happened in the greengrocer’s shop. Then the idea 
came. In a flash he was at Betty’s door. 

“T say, I know what it was. The old chap must have two daughters who 
are nuns. Bet you the business is one of their biggest intentions. Can’t you 
imagine them storming heaven about it. They sort of mount guard over the 
apples and nuts. That’s it, Betty. You know jolly well we'd have sneaked those 
peaches without a qualm. Well, we didn’t—because of the mystic guard.” 

“ Don’t be an ass,” came through the panels. 

He tried to press the point, but no other answer came back. Betty had 
closed down in her shell. 

Bob joined the Warings for the whole of the next day, Shrove Tuesday, but 
his capacity for enjoyment had diminished surprisingly. Betty persisted in 
remaining in her room, “ faking a head’ was her brother’s interpretation. She 
had a “head” as a matter of fact, but the reason for her want of sociability 
had its roots in something quite apart from physical indisposition. She had. 
been frightened. She owned that, even to herself. What she had seen had not 
been terrifying in itself. What was there in the sight of two nuns kneeling at 
their prayers to cause trepidation? Yet that was exactly what she had felt. 
It seemed so ridiculous, but there it was. A sudden realization had come to her 
of the direction in which the spirit of Carnival was leading her. Her “ daring ” 
frock, her flirting, her refusal of a franc to the dying girl’s mother, the promises 
she had made for the midnight dancing all pointed out how near she had been 
to soiling herself. As it was, a humiliating sense of spiritual grubbiness had 
swept over her when she had seen those nuns. She knew there was only one 
thing she could do—withdraw from the mad festivities. To-morrow, Ash 
Wednesday, the churches would be full, and the confessionals besieged from 
morning to night. The sins and follies of Carnival would be wiped away. But 
what of the weakness that remains in a soul that has given in? Betty thanked 
heaven her tale was not blacker than it was. 

* * * * * 

Six months later she was being driven by Marjory Deace to the Augustinian 

Priory of St. Ursula in County Mayo. Her friend was tremendously keen to. 
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show off “her” nuns who had kept up the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed. 
Sacrament for just over one hundred years. Betty had never had acquaintance 
with an enclosed Order, and she looked forward with something of a thrill to this 
new experience. They were ushered into a parlour, where they were told to wait. 
Betty gazed at the grille. It wasn’t at all as gruesome as she had expected. 
It was rather like a close piece of garden lattice-work. There was a jingling of 
keys, and the grille doors beyond swung back. Marjory gave a boisterous 
greeting to “‘her” nun, which gave Betty a couple of seconds to recover her 
composure, for she saw through the bars one of the religious whom she had seen 
in the greengrocer’s shop during the time of the Carnival abroad. Half an hour 
passed in happy converse. Betty was aching to ask questions. At last, half- 
fearfully, she summoned. sufficient courage for : 

‘“ Have you any Houses of your Order on the Continent, Sister 2” 

“No. There is only this House. We were founded in the Low Countries, 
though,” and she mentioned the town in which Betty and her brother had 
stayed. “The French Revolution drove us out. We have a number of com- 
munity expressions, names of things, you know, that are Flemish in origin, and 
we have always kept up the midnight Exposition during the night of Carnival. 
The Blessed Sacrament is not ordinarily exposed during the night,” . 

Betty was amazed, but not satisfied. Why should she have seen two nuns 
in a greengrocer’s shop? But then, why shouldn’t she have seen them there 
as easily as anywhere else? Her lips, almost involuntarily, formed the words : 

“Ts there anything left of your convent now ?” 

. No,” came the answer, “ but that’s not quite true. A Belgian Jesuit made 
extensive enquiries and found part of the cloister flags in a shop, a horticulturist’s, 
I believe. Names were engraved on them with details of Profession and death, 
But whether they marked the spots where the religious were buried or are merely 
commemorative, we have never been able to find out.” 

That was it. Bob had not been so very far wrong when he had spoken of a 
mystic guard. There was a link between those old monastic stones and these 
nuns who kept watch through the night hours praying for sinners that they 
might be strengthened against themselves. Betty’s heart was full. There was 
such a sweet completeness about the whole thing, or so she thought. But the 
idyll was not completed until she found herself wearing a white cornette. She 
is in Ireland now, mothering a hundred orphan boys, and her smiles and frowns 
work a holy havoc in the hearts of these little men. 
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&he Cross 


All flesh shall know thee, thou dread Cross, art set 
On infant shoulders, and some there are who bear 
Thy galling load thro’ glamour and thro’ glare 

Of every day, and struggle on unmet 

By Simeon or Veronica—though yet 
The Mater Dolorosa standeth where 
Each one doth pass to lighten unaware 

His load, fold in her shroud each face blood wet. 


And some there are who in their bosoms wear " 
Thee hidden and deep-rooted in the heart— 
Sheathed withal in flames of fervid love. 


None shall escape thee, nay, for everywhere, 
Within, without, thou fated fardel art 
Fore-fashioned for all flesh, with life inwove. 


Liam Bropuy, 


Saint Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Patron of Catholic Youth 


C% IDE by side with the present-day 
mania for writing ‘“‘ de-bunking” 
: biographies which tell the plain 
unvarnished truth about our popular 
heroes and heroines, there has arisen a 
school of Catholic hagiographers whose 
main purpose seems to be to strip the 
life stories of certain saints of all the 
over-pious legends and extravagant 
anecdote which have grown up around 
them and made them so unappealing 
to the modern mind. The story of 
St. Gabriel needs no such _ process. 
His path to sainthood was a very 
ordinary one; encouragingly common- 
place. No visions, no ecstasies, no 
miracles—nothing of the marvellous. 


St. Gabriel was born in Assisi, in 
1838, the eleventh child of Francis 
Possenti, the Papal Governor. In 
baptism he received the name of 
Francis, the patron of the place. As 
a boy he showed no signs of his future 
sanctity. He was just as any lively, 
normal, ‘“‘real’’ boy of to-day. He 
was mischievous, a lover of sports, full 
of adventure; and often quick to anger. 
‘He attended. the school of the Christian 
Brothers and later the College of the 
Jesuits at Spoleto, where he graduated 
with highest honours at the early age 
of eighteen. 


As son of a socially prominent 
family he had entrance to the most 
exclusive social circles of the large 
city in which he lived. The youthful 
Francis was soon engulfed in a whirl 
of pleasure, excitement, and fashion. 
He was definitely a member of the 
“smart set” of Spoleto, and because 
of his magnetic personality, charm of 
manner, and vivaciousness of spirit, a 
great favourite. Despite this love for 
pleasure and the joys. of youth, Francis 
was ever faithful and regular in his 
religious duties. His thorough Catholic 
school training stood him in good 
stead, and added to his'‘natural nobility 
and wholesomeness of character, kept 
him from leading a life of utter worldli- 
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ness, whose climax might have been 
ultimate moral ruin. : 


MOREOVER, at the peak of his gay 
life God. chose to draw this 
attractive young man to Himself by 
means of that mysterious thing we 
call a vocation. He forsook the sweet 
world, and in September, 1856, he 
entered the novitiate of the Passionist 


Fathers, received the habit, and changed 


his name from Francis Possenti to 
Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows. One 
year later he took his vows and began 
his studies for the priesthood. 

In 1859 he was prostrated by an 
illness which forced him to give up his 
studies. After long months of pain and 
suffering patiently borne, this young 
religious died at the early age of 
twenty-four, on February 27, 1862, at 
the Passionist Monastery at Isola del 
Gran Sasso. 

He was buried, and apparently for- 
gotten. Some years later reports began 
to reach Rome about many miraculous 
cures obtained by the people of Isola 
through the. intercession of a young 
Passionist who had recently died, and 
whom they regarded as a saint—why, 
is a mystery never to be solved— 
because these people could not possibly 
have known him during his short 
religious life. These reports led to an 
official investigation that resulted in 
his solemn canonization in 1920. 

His spiritual director, when asked if 
Gabriel had ever done anything extra- 
ordinary during his six years as a 
Passionist, replied: ‘No, nothing, 
except that during his last illness there 
were some signs of supernatural gifts. 
No, he simply observed the Passionist 
Rule with the utmost exactness and 
loved Jesus and Mary with all his 
heart.” 

Pope Pius XI has made St. Gabriel 
the patron of Italian youth, and has 
extended his feast to the Universal 
Church. 

J. Pamres Scort. 


(<a 
In the Land 
- _ Land in the midst of a war 
AS a a ORG ere ee 


ing; and in his account of 
Tel-Aviv and Jaffa, we get an 
unexpected glimpse of a new 
aspect of Palestine gees Daca: 
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JOHN GIBBONS 


CuapPter II. 


T’S awkward, you know, arriving in the middle of an unexpected war! Here 
I IT had taken an advance from a London publisher, and I was _ practically 
his employee sent out to see the Holy Places; and now it looked as if I 
couldn’t get to ‘half the Holy Places, and my bit of money, budgeted for normal 
times, was finding all prices about quadrupled against my purse. I had spent 
half my advance-money on my fare, and I couldn’t go home now and refuse 
the job; and obviously I couldn’t stop in a Haifa hotel for ever. It seemed to 
me that the only thing was to go on and hope for the. best; when my money 
was finished it was finished, and the police or somebody would have to deport 
me. Meantime, I would see something, and I walked down to the station and 
booked third to Tel Aviv, which practically means Jaffa, and which is half-way 
down the coast and which is a half-way point between Haifa and Jerusalem. _ 
I drag in my 3rd-class, because out there it means something ; the European 
would almost invariably be Ist or 2nd, and 3rd means squeezing in with a packed 
crowd of natives. Those trains have the long continental-style open carriages, 
but with the women’s compartments and with wooden-slatted sun-blinds; you 
are remembering the glare, are you not, and that the fierce sun out there is the 
enemy and not the friend! . Then I remember that particular train; it was 
stoned at a hole called Tulkarm, and there was a mob and the soldiers out with 
their rifles. But that was my private luck (and anyway I ducked down on the 
carriage floor), and my job now is to talk about the country the train ran through ; 
it was along the coast-line, and it is coloured green on a big-scale map of 
Palestine, which means that it is a fertile belt as opposed to the brown of the 
hills. It was thesPlain of Sharon of the Bible, and there is reference after 
reference to it in the Old Testament; then with the Roman Empire of the New 
Testament that coastal strip would be their wealthy part, and the great port 
of Caesarea used to be somewhere to the right of where my train was running. 
But the Roman Empire fell and the barbarians came along and there were 
centuries of Moslems and Arabs; the old Roman works fell into ruin, and dykes 
and banks and aqueducts got cut and the land round Caesarea fell back into a 
wilderness of swamps. Even forty years ago in the old Turkish times, they were 
finding crocodiles there, and perhaps they had found their way up from Egypt. 
Then there had been the old Crusaders’ Kingdom, and they had established forts 


to protect the pilgrims on the way to Jerusalem ; my train had passed the remains 


of one of them. Athlit was its name, and you pronounce it as “ Athlete”; it 
was the very last of the Crusaders Kingdom in all the Holy Land. They lost 
Jerusalem and then Acre and then Athlit, and then left altogether and waited 
for better times in Cyprus and Rhodes. 

But to-day that Plain of Sharon is blooming again. Practically every yard 


of land worth having has been bought up by the great Zionist Trusts, and 


whether you approve of the Jews or not, they have certainly worked on that 
land of theirs; there are huge farm-settlements and there are miles of vineyards, 
and everything run with the most up-to-date machinery possible. They are not, 
however, like my English or your Irish farms; they are mostly communist-run, 
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and the settlers will live in hutments with communal kitchens and so forth. It 
is roughly the same idea that the Jesuit Fathers had out in Paraguay in South 
America in the seventeen-hundreds, and from infancy to old age and death, 
the community will do practically everything for those farmers. Only they are 
unlike the Jesuit Fathers in leaving out the religion part! Half those modern 
Hebrew Zionists have deliberately thrown overboard their ancient Creed, and 
the farm-settlements are virtually atheist. It’s deliberate, too. They don’t do 
it like, say, a bad Catholic, who never goes to Mass, but who would indignantly 
deny that he was anything but a Catholic. The Hebrew Zionist does it as a 
gesture. The Hebrew God, he says, has failed to protect His Chosen People, 
and now they will protect themselves. There is no God! 

Actually they are not protecting themselves, however ; they are being pro- 
tected by British bayonets, and all those vineyards and farms are worked with 
the English-officered police standing handy. You don’t want politics in my 
sort of story, but take it that roughly speaking the Jews hold the green and 
fertile parts of the map of Palestine, and the Arabs hold the brown and stony 
mountain parts; the Arabs have their views about things, and on that very 
train I heard a “ view.” That was after Tulkarm, and there‘*had been a little 
Polish Jew on the seat opposite me; he had once been a tailor in our London’s 
East End, and he was talking to me in English. Where were the soldiers, he 
wanted to know, the soldiers who should be there to protect him? And, Mr. 
Englishman, he was bleating, would I protect him? Then when the train went 
on, the Arabs in that carriage were roaring with laughter. “ Englishman,” said 
one of them, and I was to “tell my Jew friend that before his people should 
have their Arab country they would cut every Jew throat in all Palestine,” 
That bit of a train trip had its points of humour, one point being the light engine 
which we ran half a mile ahead just in case any joker had dynamited the railway- 
line. 

Then with another hole called Ras El Ain it was all right again, and that’s 
another queer point about modern Palestine; the country runs in absolutely 
distinct districts, and so a townlet or village will be an Arab townlet or a Hebrew 
townlet. They don’t mix, and even in the few cities the Quarters will be quite 
clear-cut, and you pass from a Hebrew to an Arab Quarter as to a new country. 
Ras El Ain was Hebrew, and so there was no more stoning, and I passed on a 
bus to Tel Aviv about as peacefully as I could have ridden to Limerick. Now, 
that’s a queer city, Tel Aviv, I mean, and it’s the one All-Jewish City in the world 
with everybody from the Mayor to the crossing-sweeper a Jew. Also it’s the 
biggest city in Palestine. Haifa is roughly 70,000 people and the new Jerusalem 
is roughly 110,000; but Tel Aviv is 150,000, and growing enormously with the 
perpetual immigration. They say that very soon it will be a million-population 
city. Personally I didn’t like it, but then I’m not a Jew; but I will raise my 
hat to those Zionists at least for their industry. And they’ve done it all in 
twenty-five years. 

Now think, please. Here’s Jaffa next door, the oldest port in the world, 
and for untold centuries the pilgrim’s gateway to Jerusalem ; then the old part 
of Jaffa is picturesque enough, but putting it brutally it is also an insanitar 7 
slum. {[t’s about a 60,000 population town, and the bulk (but not all) were 
Arabs, and the Jewish minority weren’t too happy. They, therefore, began to 
build their own suburb, and Tel Aviv is something in their Hebrew, and I think 
it’s meant to be a Lighthouse to the Jews of the Dispersion and a Gateway to 
their Promised Land. Anyway, there the place is, and it has grown with Jewish 
immigration and Jewish money into a huge modern city, so added to your other 
ideas of Palestine, please now think of Tel Aviv as a sort of rough mixture of a 
Paris and a miniature Chicago. It has a sort of futuristic, semi-sky-scraper 
architecture, and wide pavements and hundreds of gaily-bustling cafés and a 
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perpetual rush of little motor-buses; it all goes on until about two in the 
morning and it is all as modern as can be. And barring perhaps a score of 
British high officials, there won’t be even a nominal Christian in the whole place ; 
so add Tel Aviv to your ideas of a gently-slumbering and picturesque Palestine ! 

It’s all nothing to what it will be, say the Jews, but I don’t know. My own 
impression is that it will depend upon the British bayonet, and even while I was 
there, things were happening. The Arabs in Jaffa were a bit restive, and there 
had been killings and burnings that the Censor had never allowed in the English 
papers ; there was about a quarter of a square mile of the town burned down, 
and there were about fifteen thousand Jews evacuated into Tel Aviv under 
British military escort. I know that I myself had job enough to get into Jaffa 
half a mile away; you have to get a police permit and then bribe an escort in 
their off-duty time to take you and then hunt for a cab willing to take the risk 
of being shot at. That cab cost me quite a bit, with its two rifled “ policemen ” 
on the running-boards ; then, I who was paying for the dignity and glory of the 
whole business, lay down flat on the cab floor, and off we went. Driving rather fast. 

Now Jaffa is different, and I want you, please, to try and get the general 
atmosphere. Never mind the war part, but get the town. You've got the 
ancient part as virtually an insanitary slum of inconceivable courts and alleys ; 
or rather you’d got the old part. We British afterwards blew it up. Well, we 
said it was Town Improvements, but really we couldn’t get our tanks and 
armoured cars down those slums; it was a real war, much more serious than 
we talked about, and we’d got to do something. But then you’ve got the new 
part of Jaffa, with wide streets and blazing flower-beds and quite fine buildings ; 
only practically All-Arab, and where you’d expect to find a great church it 
would, instead, be a great mosque. And all under a simply terrific sun. Then 
I want you to think of Jaffa Harbour, and really it isn’t a harbour at all; there 
were some reefs that would probably shelter ancient galleys, and that gave the 
place its start, but to-day it’s just a big Bay, and ships lie out at anchor and 
land pilgrims in launches. Russian pilgrims, thousands of them would be, and 
in the old pre-Bolshevic days there were special Russian steamer-lines for the 
traffic. They’ve still got their great queer-domed “ Orthodox ” churches, and 
of course, we Catholics have our churches too, and our hospices for our pilgrims ; 
and up and down the Jaffa streets you will see all sorts of Sisters and Fathers, 
mostly our Franciscan Fathers, as the traditional Guardians of the Holy Land 
and the Holy Placés. They are quite safe; the Arabs don’t mind the Christians. 
It is the Jew who is their enemy, and particularly the modern Zionist Jew, who 
wants the land and the industry. There are “old” Jews who have been out 
there almost’ for ever and who speak some jargon of Arabic and who look almost 
like Arabs, and to those the Arabs have no special objection. 

Now, get those Jaffa streets, please. Oriental, but new Oriental; bits of 
Jafia might almost be Dublin, plus a sky that hurts your eyes to look at and 
plus mosques instead of churches. And most of the men wearing a white 
burnoose, but plenty in European clothes only with a fez; and a decent minority 
of Europeans, a handful of British officers and officials, and a good many 
nondescripts, Greeks and the like engaged ordinarily in the orange export trade. 
And then with the lot, just a leaven of religion with all the Franciscans and 
people. Jaffa or Joppa, of course, comes in the Bible; there was St. Peter here, 
and the Miracle of Tabitha ; it’s Dabeetha wnen you get out there, and all those 
names sound quite different and somehow more natural under that enormous 
blazing sun. And, of course, there was the house of Simon the Tanner. Then 
Jaffa for centuries has been the Pilgrim Port, and naturally it’s made a difference 
in general atmosphere; even the Turks ran an ancient railway to Jerusalem 
just for the pilgrim trade, and for the first time in Palestine we are beginning 
to fee] that it may after all be the Holy Land of our books. 
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“unto them _ that 
are called 


“We Preach 
Christ 
Crucified” 


Norr—These two pages, though by no means intended exclusively for members of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, should be regarded by them as their own 
special section of The Cross. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES, 


_XXVI—JESUS WASHED OFF THE SHIRKING GOVERNOR’S HANDS. 


the power of God and 


the wisdom of God.” 
1 Cor. I. 25. 


When Pilate, returning from his inner office, entered the hall where the 
soldiers were mocking Jesus, the laughter stopped suddenly, and‘they all stood 
to rigid attention. The Governor paused—looked at Jesus—saw the effects of 
the scourging—the thorn-crown and the purple robe. Then the kindness he 
had hitherto shown towards Jesus turned to a great pity. 

He had indeed ordered the scourging, but had not anticipated the excessive 
barbarity with which he now saw it had been inflicted—he had not ordered the 
crown of thorns, nor would he have tolerated the mockery—he most: certainly 
would have punished this breach of discipline, were it not that he was more 
impressed by the condition of their noble Victim than by their insubordination. 

With a sharp command, Pilate sent ‘“‘ the whole band” to their quarters, 
and leaving Jesus there in charge of a guard, he went out on the balcony alone, 
and once more faced the crowd with the intention and hope of persuading them 
even yet to give up their demand for a death sentence. 

For the second time he asked them: ‘‘ Do you want me to deliver to you 
the King of the Jews? ” 

He might as well have coughed to still a hurricane. 

The mob was maddened; more impatient, more vicious than ever. . 
Jesus was not in sight ; they had not seen Him since the soldiers took Him into 
the hall after the scourging, and they knew not what might have happened. 
They did not trust Pilate, whom they believed capable of discharging Jesus by 
a back door; if he had not done so, he might yet do it, so they stormed him 
now with greater vehemence than ever, clamouring for instant condemnation. 

When Pilate at length found a hearing, he asked them: ‘What then shall 
I do with this King of the Jews?” 

By this time they were desperate at Pilate’s long, drawn-out indecision : 
And no wonder; even to-day we grow impatient reading about it, and wish it 
settled one way or another. But the Jews, with all their impatience, were 
determined to have their way. They now gave up all argument, threw reason 
to the winds, and took up one short, incessant, shrill cry: “ Crucify Him, 
Crucify Him.” : 

~ And Jesus, back in the hall, under a Roman guard, heard the unrelenting 
cry of His own people clamouring for His death—and a death of all others the 
most awful in its slow torture and shame. The ingratitude of it would be worse 
than the pain of it, and the foreknowledge He had of the future would accentuate 
it. For well He knew that the insisting Jews and the yielding Pilate were but 
the predecessors in the long line of heartless humanity following through the 
centuries, who would, while He was still near, locked up in the Tabernacle, go 
on outside, plotting and planning, or struggling against and then yielding to 
His crucifixion again by mortal sin. 
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Once again, Pilate in helpless indignation, in fear and irresolution, trying 
to protect Jesus, save himself and pacify the mob, yielded another point, but 
still deferred sentence. “ And Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, but that 
rather a tumult was made, taking water, washed his hands before the people, 
saying: ‘I am innocent of the blood of this just man. Look you to it’ 
(Matt. XXVII, 24). 

So the shirking Governor, while proclaiming Jesus to be “a just man,” tried 
to shift the responsibility of condemning Him on to the Jews. It was all wrong, 
contrary to right and justice, for Pilate to surrender the responsibility of his 


remembered and kept before our mind in the Apostles’ Creed: “T believe in 
Jesus Christ—Who suffered under Pontius Pilate ’—even the little children 
before they understand the whole meaning of the words, lisp out his condemna- 


The uncaring mob took advantage of Pilate’s offer, and although they could 
not take over his responsibility, they readily accepted the blame and the 
consequences; and the Jews, who only five days ago had cheered themselves 
hoarse with hosannas for Jesus, were now so swayed by the latest agitators, 
hat “the whole people answering, said: ‘ His blood be upon us and upon our 
children’ ” (Matt. X XVII, 25). - : 

That was the most awful imprecation on one’s own self, ever uttered by 
man. We, to-day, who have experienced and cherish the gentle, loving, saving 
qualities of the Precious Blood of Jesus, are almost afraid to write or read or 
even think of that blasphemous petition . .. . but such was the prayer of those 
Jews, and it was granted them. . . . The Blood of Jesus is upon them and upon 
their children, and not all the water in the Sea of Galilee ; nor all the water that 
ever flowed or may flow through it, could wash their souls as clean as Pilate’s 
hands of the crime of Deicide ; it has left their souls more bitter and stagnant 
than the Dead Sea. 

THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 

No one can shirk personal responsibility, or shift it to others. 

Those who accept another's responsibility, must bear the consequences. 

Jesus was under no personal responsibility to His Father. 

But He made Himself responsible Jor the atonement of our sins. 

That does not remove our responsibility of keeping God’s laws. 

The Blood of Jesus is upon us sacramentally for our salvation. . 


PRAYER. 
O Jesus, Thou wert offered up, because Thou Thyself didst will it, but none the less were 
they responsible who condemned Thee. 
Pilate could not wash his hands of injustice ; he was judge, and having pronounced Thee 
innocent, it was his duty to release and protect Thee; he could not free himself of such 


O just Jesus, Who art one day to be my Judge, keep me ever in mind that I am 
responsible for my own free acts, no matter how others may tempt me or threaten me. 

Strengthen me to do what right and justice demand of me; let me not shirk difficult or 
dangerous duties by shifting them on to irresponsibles, whom I should know will not act 
justly. ... And do Thou, O Lord, be my Helper when my conscience judges that to be 
wrong, which human respect and self-interest are calling upon me to do. 


' REV. FATHER HUBERT, CP. 


NAMES OF - DECEASED. 


Rt. Rev. Mer. Quinn, P.P., V.G., Robert McKeown, Mary Dwyer, Thomas Mulholland, 
David Edward Kelly (Father of Rev. Fr. Felim, C.P. and Conf. Honorius, C.P.), William Cuffe. 
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During Mary Tudor’s reign, 

aa Abbot John Feckenham had 

en of Engl and pleaded for and obtained Eliza- 
beth’s pardon. And when she 

later ascended the throne, he was 

0000000000000 Boo0cce00000000 left to languish in prison fo 
twenty-three years ! a pit 


ANTHONY DEMPSEY 


H! how strange it all is!’ The priest spoke aloud. And he closed 

A his eyes to shut out that never-changing, that ever-the-same scene of 

green swamped fields around Wisbech Castle. An old priest, an old 

priest growing older. A priest without parish or parishioners. A monk without 

a monastery. Yes, how strange it was! John Feckenham, last Abbot of 

Westminster Abbey, to end his days as a prisoner in a Bishop’s Palace. Yes, 
as strange as the story of Christ, of Christ’s Church, of Christ’s followers. 

For He came as a poor man, and crucified like to a thief, He died. Thus 
was Heaven opened. His Church lives on, youthful, strong and ever growing. 
Yet never a day has passed but the same Church has suffered persecution. 
There you have proof of the truth of Catholicism. And whit a paradox is there 
to be found in the life of a monk such as John Feckenham! His life, measured 
by years, he gives up for Life without end in Eternity. What the world terms 
as happiness he sees fit to abandon for that joy and peace which the world 
neither knows nor values. He vows away his wealth, his home, his independence. 
Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. He walks on a lonely road. But what matter ? 
He is following Christ on Christ’s road. For him there need be no disillusionment. 
At the road’s end is the quest of his whole life. So with John Feckenham, who 
quitted one life, one world, in search of another. Even the very time of his 
life was paradoxical. God’s blessing was being called down on the destruction 
of His Church, on the scattering of His people. He lived, this Catholic Abbot, 
while others like him were dying as martyrs. Yes, a paradox, who was alive 
by favour of the Queen. 

“Ah, how strange it all is!” 

To die as a martyr—that was the death of a hero. But to rot here in prison, 
to be left to grow old and then to die—how awful! A Martyr! One might shudder, 
and with reason, at the thought of Tyburn’s gallows, Smithfield’s fire and the 
axe at the Tower. But what a glorious end it was to a man’s life! Some there 
were, so they said; who had turned away. “ Well, God help them ” thought 
John Feckenham ‘“ and God help me-also, for I must go on living while the others 
die.” 
He looked out from his room over the marsh lands around Wisbech in 
Cambridgeshire. It was a summer morning of 1584. He was nearly seventy, 
and he often wondered how long more God would keep him in exile. | Wisbech, 
once the palace of the Bishops of Ely, was now the prison in which he had spent 
the last four years. Now, this morning, with the sun rising higher and higher, 
the countryside, drab and gloomy as it was, brightened in the light of a new 
day. And the old man, leaning out of the window, looked, perhaps, less tired, 
less forlorn. Once he had been sturdy of body, cheerful of countenance. Only 
now, with the weight of many a weary year on his shoulders, the sorrow of his 
heart was written on his face. Once—so much was of the once upon a time. 
A man could dream such a lot about the old days. Once, in the long, long ago— 

He had gone to the great Abbey of Evesham, founded by Egwin and in the 
charge of the Benedictines. John Feckenham, they called him since he came 
from the village of Feckenham, some few miles distant. Howman was his real 
name. And from the claustral school, he had entered the monastery to become 
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a monk. Then from Evesham they had sent him to Oxford. Eighteen he had 
been then, when he went off to the Monk’s Hall, now called Worcester College. 
He had been fond of study and was successful in examinations. In the June of 
1539, he had taken his Bachelor of Divinity degree, and on being ordained 
priest, had returned to teach where he had been taught, to give of his learning 
to those coming after him at Evesham. But that was all of the long ago, 
when once— 

Evesham had been one of the most flourishing of the Black Monk foundations. 
That was before the Reformation. In 1536 there took place the suppression of 
the monasteries. Three years later Evesham was surrendered, and faithful 
Clement Lichfield, the Abbot, was succeeded by another, by one who would be 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, FORMERLY A BENEDICTINE FOUNDATION 
Abbot John Feckenham, who died in 1585, after spending twenty-three years in jail, 
was the last Abbot of Westminster. 


more agreeable to the will of His Majesty. Agreeable, forsooth! Did he not: 
hand over the Abbey of Evesham, lock, stock and barrel, to the King? And 
was not two hundred pounds a year a good reward? It might even help to 
banish qualms of conscience. So John Feckenham, with the rest of the monks, 
with many he had known since childhood, went out into the world they had 
long since renounced. He had gone to Oxford for a time, then as chaplain, first 
to Bishop Bell, then to the Bishop of London. 

The monk in his cell at Wisbech crossed himself and murmured a prayer. 

The Bloody Bonner, as his enemies called him, had been a good friend to 
him. Now he was dead. Oh! they had said hard things against him. And 
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yet, behind that aggressive manner, behind the temper that so often got the 
better of him, was the sincerely religious man who had suffered so much for 
daring to oppose that to which he had once agreed. And surely God would let 
that suffering condone for a former heresy. 

Feckenham, however, when he was chaplain to the Bishop, had been too 
open and fearless in his preaching. He had been too staunch a Catholic for 
those of the New Church to leave unmolested. He had been imprisoned in the 
Tower. From there he was “ borrowed” for the controversial arguments that 
were held in London and elsewhere from time to time. 

The old Tower, so grim and forbidding, that was his first prison. Then Mary 
had come to the throne and he had been released. She had appointed him Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and it was during this time that he pleaded for Elizabeth. And 
Elizabeth had left the Tower, pardoned. Then Westminster Abbey. That was 
a memory, the grandest, the happiest part of his life. How overjoyed he had 
been when the Benedictines had been restored to the Abbey ! And how wonderful 
were those few years when he and his handful of monks had resumed the 
conventual life in the Abbey of Westminster ! 

Then, in 1558, Mary died. From that time on he had lived in prison after 
prison. He, as the Abbot, and all the community with him, had been turned 
out of the Abbey for refusing to take the Oath. He had been sent back to the 
Tower. Three years there. Yes! they had talked of the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury if only he would conform. Since he refused, they had sent him off, 
until 1565, to the Bishop of Westminster. 

The old monk laughed. How angry that bishop had been with him. He had 
grown tired of him, and so they had kept him for the next nine years in the 
Tower and the Marshalsea. In 1574, they had given him enough freedom to take 
a house in Holborn, and for a time, on account of his health, he was permitted 
to visit Bath. 

-Once again John Feckenham smiled. They had confined him to the care 
ofthe Bishop of Ely. But that worthy jailer had written to say that he found 
his: prisoner ‘‘ too, too obdurate.” 

He was an old man when they sent him to Wisbech—old and weary. 

- Somewhere in the building a bell jangled, and John Feckenham awoke from 
his dreams. The summer of 1584. He took one last look over the marsh. The 
willows, with their stunted-looking trunks, swayed in the morning breeze. He 
had planted elm trees long ago in the Dean’s Yard at Westminster. And as he 
was planting them a messenger had come to inform him that the religious houses 
were to be abolished. So to plant trees, he had said, was to labour in vain. 

“ Not in vain”? Feckenham had replied, ““ Not in vain. For those who come 
after me may perhaps be scholars and lovers of retirement, and while walking 
under the shade of these trees, they may sometimes think of the old religion of 
England and of the last Abbot of this place.” 

Again the ringing of the bell. Go on, John Feckenham, leave your dreams. 
You might have had wealth and honour. But your life was such a parody. 
There was a King called Henry. You served another King. There was a new 
religion with its rewards. You kept to the old Faith. You won freedom for a 
Queen. She allowed you to live, not to die as a martyr. Go on, Abbot John 
Feckenham, the bell is still ringing. But soon it will be silent. Not in vain did you 
plant trees to remind men of the old religion. Not in vain did you live, John 
Feckenham, last Abbot of Catholic England, to remind men that God asks, not 
only martyrdom, but also unswerving loyalty to His Church, a loyalty, Abbot 
Feckenham, like unto yours. 
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ll. What ts to be said of the accusa- 
tions of the Jews: that (1) Jesus was a 
rebel ; (2) He taught that the taxes should 
not be paid; (3) He wished to proclaim 
Himself King? (Luke xxi). ~ 

From His birth Jesus wished to 
submit Himself entirely to the laws— 
although not obliged to do so. He 
told the rich young man to “ keep the 
Commandments.’ Concerning the 
taxes He uttered that celebrated sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s”; and to give us 
good example He caused the money 
necessary for the tax to be found in 
the mouth of a fish. With regard to 
the third accusation, it is written in 
the Gospel that one day knowing that 
the enthusiastic crowd wished to make 
Him King, He fled. All three accusa- 
tions were, therefore, both false and 
malicious. 

12, Why did Jesus—who replied to 


all—not say one word to Herod? 
(Luke x1). 

Jesus did not reply to Herod, 
because: (1) it was not fitting that 


the Lamb of:God should speak to the 
fox—as Christ had called him; (2) it 
was not fitting fhat the Virgin of 
Virgins should speak. to that shameless 
man, who even lived in open incest : 
(3) because Herod questioned Him to 
satisfy his idle curiosity ; (4) because 
He wished to show to the world a 
miracle of patience and fortitude, 
knowing well that He would suffer the 
fierce revenge of that proud autocrat, 
mortified by His majestic silence. 

13, When Pilate said to the Jews: 
“Take Him you, and judge Him 
according to your laws” (Jo. xv, 34) 
why did they not accept * 

When Pilate said to the Jews: 
“Take Him you and judge Him 
according to your laws,” they did not 
accept. because in the Mosaic Law 
there was no penalty of crucifixion— 
which was the most ignominious and 
terrible punishment. What they de- 
sired was that the hated Nazarene 


Granslated 
ar from the Italian 
by a 
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should end His life in the most agonising 
torments, and that His Name should 
perish covered with infamy and dis- 
honour. 

14. Why did Jesus say that the sin 
of the leaders of Jews was greater than 
the sin of Pilate? (Jo. xrx). 

Jesus said that the sin of the leaders 
of the Jews was greater than that of 
Pilate, because they, knowing all the 
prophecies concerning -the Messiah, 
could and should have recognised that 
these had been and were being fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth. On the other 
hand, the pagan Roman, Pilate, knew 
nothing of all this and saw only that 
Jesus of Nazareth was innocent. There- 
fore Pilate was guilty of murder, but 
the Jews of deicide. 

15. In John x1x we read: ‘“ Then 
Pilate took Jesus and scourged. Him.” 
Did he do so according to the Roman 
or Jewish method ? : 

Pilate caused Jesus to be scourged 
in the Jewish manner according to the 
more probable opinion. Jesus, there- 
fore, received 39 strokes : while in the 
contrary opinion a much greater num- 
ber of blows would have been given— 
some writers say even up to 6,000. 


But when we reflect that in the first 


case the scourge was used, in the 
second rods, we understand how the 
first was the more painful, bloody and 
cruel, for in some cases one blow alone 
was sufficient to cause death. 

16. Who were the authors 
crowning with thorns ? 

The authors of the Crowning with 
thorns were the devil and the leaders 
of the Jews, who instigated and. in- 
structed the Roman soldiers to use this 


of the 


Strange and terrible torture to humili- 


ate Jesus, who a week before had 
allowed Himself to be proclaimed 
“King of Israel.” Already in the 
malediction of the earth and in the 
Canticle of Canticles (c. mz) it was 
written that this diadem was reserved 
for the Messiah. 

17. Why did Pilate show Jesus 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
From the Passion Play of Oberammergau. 


crowned with thorns on the balcony to 
the Jews, saying: ‘“‘ Behold the Man” ? 
(Jo. xtx, 4-5). 

Pilate showed Jesus crowned with 
thorns to move the Jews to compassion, 
so that they would not demand His 
death when they saw Him in such a 
state that He no longer had the 
appearance of a man. But it was all 
in vain, for when they had seen Him 
they cried out : “ Crucify Him, crucify 
Him ” (Jo. xIx). 

18. Why did Pilate fear the more 
when he heard that Jesus had called 
Himself the Son of God? (Jo. xrx, 6-8). 

When he heard that Jesus had 
proclaimed Himself the Son of God, 
Pilate “‘feared the more’ because, 
having seen and declared that He was 
innocent, he had a foreboding that the 
condemnation of Christ would bring 
upon him not only human, but also 
divine vengeance. 

19. Why did Pilate show Jesus 
crowned with thorns a _ second time, 
saying: “‘ Behold your King’? (Jo. 
xIx, 14). 

Pilate showed Jesus crowned with 
thorns a second time, saying : “‘ Behold 
your King,” because having made a 
vain appeal to their minds and hearts 
he wished to appeal to the national 
honour of the Jews. But this also was 
in vain, for they only cried out the 
more ‘‘ Let Him be crucified,” adding 
further fuel to their hatred at His 
presence before them. 

20. What is to be said of the com- 


parison of Jesus to Barabbas, and the 
choice of the latter ? 

With regard to the comparison of 
Jesus with Barabbas, it must be said 
that Pilate’s intention was good, for 
he made a contrast between a most 
evil man and the best of all men, to 
render the choice of the latter the more 
certain. At the same time, he called 
not upon the leaders to judge but upon 
the people, who loved the Nazarene. 
Notwithstanding this, the comparison 
was in itself unjust, injurious and evil. 
The choice was even worse, for the 
leaders persuaded the people to de- 
mand the liberation of Barabbas—a 
bandit and murderer—and the death 
of Jesus (Matt. xxvi). 

21. What is shown by the words with 
which Pilate answered the frenzied mob : 
“ What then shall I do with Jesus” ? 
(Matt. xxvu, 22). 

The words “ What then shall I do 
with Jesus?” with which Pilate ans- 
wered the frenzied mob, show the most 
degraded cowardice which (1) led him 
to jettison his authority as representa- 
tive of Caesar, by making judges of 
the accusers themselves; (2) led him 
into the grossest illegality, since the 
Roman Code forbade him to give way 
to the will of the mob ; (3) led him into 
the greatest injustice, since he knew 
that it was a matter of persecution 
inspired by envy ; (4) led him into the 
greatest impiety because, although a 
pagan, he recognised in Jesus a god 
or semi-god, or a hero. 
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will which even Almighty God is able to make to man. Gaze upon the 

outstretched arms and feet, fixed fast to the wood of the Cross by large 
nails ; look into those eyes covered with the film of death ; feel that cruel crown 
which enriches His brow ; put your finger into the open wound in His side, from 
which flows a white and scarlet stream of blood and water. And ask yourself : 
What does it all mean ? 

Here is the answer. The Cross means that God is appealing in His way to 
your will in order to move you to make choice of Him as your Lord and Master. 

He is your Lord and Master, whether you will or no, but He desires to be 
made the Captain of your soul by your free and spontaneous choice. Is He 
successful in His pleading? Listen to His answer : 

“All day long I have stretched out My hands to a people who believeth 
and contradicteth Me. 

From the day of His humble birth in the stable in Bethlehem, when He 
invited the whole world to come and crown Him the King of their hearts, till 
the hour when He gave up His spirit on the Cross, His whole life was directed 
to one grand and noble end: to win the love and loyalty of His creatures. 

“Never man spake like this man.” He went about campaigning in ever 
place, always doing good. ‘‘ Virtue went out from Him and He healed all.” 
He stretched forth His hands to the leper and his flesh became as clean as that 
of a new-born babe. He laid His hand on the dead eyes of a blind man and 
he saw. He spoke the miraculous word and five thousand poor and hungry 
followers were fed with five loaves and two fishes. His fame was published 
abroad, and crowds came to see and to hear and to be comforted. Multitudes 
cried out “ Hosanna!” when He made His triumphal entry into the city of 
Jerusalem. 

When His campaign reached its climax those to whom He had showed the 
riches of His love and mercy preferred a robber and murderer to Him. And 
the people clamoured: “ Away with Him and give us Barabbas!” ‘‘ What 
then, shall I do with Jesus?” Pilate asked. “ Crucify Him!” came back the 
astounding reply. ‘‘ What, shall I crucify your King?” The response arose 
with awful vehemence, “We have no king but Caesar!” 

The appeal of His life and works had been a failure. Forgotten were His 
kind and gracious deeds. Forgotten were His precious words. Forgotten was 
His infectious example. He went down to defeat amid the strident voices of 
a rebellious mob, which surged over Him like the waves of an angry sea. 

Yet He did not acknowledge His defeat. He would work even yet for 
victory over men’s hearts. There was one last card, as it were, on which He 
staked His success or failure among the sons of men. 

It was the Cross! If He but ascended the gibbet of the Cross, where every 
eye might see Him and every ear might hear Him, He might steal away their 
hearts and compel them to make Him their Captain and their King. And so 
He was raised aloft on the infamous gibbet with nails in His Hands and His 
feet. As He hanged there amid unspeakable agonies of body and soul He 
preached His last discourse. 


T that still, white Figure on the Cross is the grandest appeal to the human 
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And what did He say? Did He castigate with words ‘steeped in hate their 
guilty souls? Did He threaten and condemn the ingratitude of His followers ? 
i No. His voice comes from a heart weighed down with sadness and pierced with 
I intense grief and shame. Listen! Listen to His dying words: “ Father forgive 
i them for they know not what they do!” 

This is His requital for His injured glory and honour. This is His revenge 
for the crime of deicide. He gave His life. He offered His death for men. If 
His merciful deeds in life were eloquent, what can we say of His awful death 


a on the Cross ? 
q The crucifixion of Christ is God’s last appeal for the love of our souls. It is 
ul the utmost, the supreme limit, the climax of eternal and insatiable love. Colder 


i} and harder than the very rocks on Calvary would our hearts be if we could 
i resist such an eloquent appeal. : 

i This is how divine love acts. It stoops down to the lowliest of God’s creatures. 
| It suffers every manner of pain. It ascends the gibbet of the Cross in order to 


go to the very limit to conquer fickle human hearts. 
© 
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’ Bro. Benedict (Sullivan), C.P. 
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Bi 


‘i VENERABLE figure has been removed from our midst by the death of Bro. Benedict 
I (Sullivan), C.P., which occurred at Holy Cross Retreat, Ardoyne, Belfast, on the Feast 

4 of the Epiphany, January 6th, 1937. Bro. Benedict, both by age and by profession, 
| was the patriarch of St. Patrick’s Province, for he had attained the ripe old age of eighty-four 
i years, nearly sixty of which had been spent in religion. 


| Born in Mullinavat, Co. Kilkenny, on August 27th, 1853, Laurence Sullivan, as he was then Be 
q known, spent his boyhood amongst a people who still remembered only too vividly the horrors 
a of the Famine of 1847-49. Like thousands of his countrymen, he decided to seek abroad the 
f security and the livelihood denied to him in his own land; and thus, whilst still a youth, he 
migrated to the United States, where he settled in Pittsburg. Here he became acquainted with 
the Passionist Fathers, an acquaintance which soon produced happy results for the lonely 
Irish exile. It is no small testimony to his solid piety and the deep-rooted spirituality to 
record that the materialism of a great American city fostered rather than destroyed the 
religious vocation which called him -away from the world and invited him to the cloister. 
Entering the novitiate at the age of twenty-five he made his religious profession on September 
7th, 1879, taking the name of Benedict of the Nativity of Our Lady. After some few years 
in America, Bro. Benedict was transferred back to the home country, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, chiefly at St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin, and at Ardoyne, Belfast. 


is 

| | 

| For more than fifteen years Bro. Benedict acted as porter at Mount Argus, and only those 
} who are acquainted with the busy life of the Dublin Retreat of the Passionists can realise how 
| arduous and how exacting. was his task. The admonition regarding the duties of the Brother 
i Porter given in the Passionist Regulations was not lost upon Bro. Benedict. Indeed, he 
; fulfilled to the letter that prudent counsel which bids the porter ‘‘ to receive everybody with 
i modesty and politeness, remembering that the manners of the porter have a great deal to do 
| with the good name of the Retreat.’’ At other periods he acted as sacristan and refectorian, 
} fulfilling every duty entrusted to him by holy obedience with the same diligence and exactitude. 
| At Mount Argus, Bro. Benedict had the privilege of living in the same community with 
{ the saintly Fr. Charles, and was one of those who assisted at the death-bed of that holy 
} Passionist. His later years were passed in almost complete retirement at Holy Cross Retreat, 
if Ardoyne, where he bore the cross of increasing infirmity with exemplary patience and resigna- 
all tion.. May he rest in peace! 
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b ©) eyes. He jerked himself to his 
Oo) rd | feet and the chair fell over with 
Y I ea a crash. The girl stood up, her 
frail young body tense. — She 
swayed in his arms, and then 
sank helpless to the ground :: :: 
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ye MALEY was, like many another man, a helpless, bewildered victim 


of an economic system whose oppressiveness and injustice he blamed on 
the Providence which permitted it, and not on the greed of man, which 
alone had brought it into being. 

Maley was a prematurely-old man of forty-six, grey-haired and stooping. 
He had been married, but his wife had died eight years before, leaving him with 
a baby daughter, now ten years old. His first-born, a son, had died a -babe- 
in-arms. 

Of late, Moira, his daughter, had noticed in hima growing aversion for his 
religion. He had long ago given up its practices, but never before had she known 
him ridicule it. Now, to her grief, the delicate Moira, herself thin and drawn 
and under-nourished, heard her father begin to speak cynically of the Faith: 
“ Opium: of the people ” she heard him murmur once. A strange phrase. She 
did not know what it meant, but she hated the way he said it. He met many 
strange people now. Sometimes he brought them to the house, and she had to 
speak with them. Some were coarse and rough, and-some were civil and polite 
and. soft-spoken, and she thought she hated these worst of all. = 

It was after the visits of these people started that her father began to change 
rapidly for the worse. Friday abstinence went. She had always unobtrusively 
seen to it that her father had fish or cheese at his meals on Friday. Had he 
been presented with a meat meal he would no doubt have taken it without any 
qualms, but Moira saw to it that temptation never came his way. Then, one 
Friday, he ordered her to fry bacon for him, and when Moira pleaded with him; 
pushed her to one side, and prepared the meal for himself. : 

Moira prayed harder than ever. She had been praying for him for many 
months now. Rosaries, Holy Communions, sacrifices, she had offered them all 
for him, that he might come back to his duties of Confession, Communion and 
Sunday Mass. Was this to be the answer of the Sacred Heart to so many 
prayers? Not merely did her prayers for her father’s conversion seem to be 
going unheard, but he was actually becoming worse, not merely neglecting: his 
religion, but actually opposing it.. Nevertheless she persisted in’ prayer. ‘‘ Faith,” 
she thought to herself, “is what I need. More faith. Oh! Lord, strengthen 
my faith.” : 

Weeks passed and her father continued on the downward path. His scowl 
deepened, his treatment of his daughter, which had previously been gentle and 
considerate enough, became harsh and sometimes cruel. He struck her, some- 
times now, a thing he had never done before. The visits of his Communist 
comrades, for she had learned what they were by now, grew more frequent, his 
absences more prolonged. 

At last came the crisis. He fried bacon for himself one Friday evening, and 
Moira: stood aside until he had finished, ready to cook some fish for her own 
meal, a ritual with which she had become only too familiar in the last few weeks. 

When he had finished, he turned to her and growled : “ What are you waiting 
for? ve fried your tea for. you.” - 

“But, father, I can’t. It’s bacon, and you' know I keep the Friday absti- 
nence.”’ eee : 
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“T’ve fried bacon for you, and bacon you’re going to have,” he repeated, 
threateningly. 

The child looked at the angry man and a sob gathered in her throat. She 
tried to stop the tears which were rushing to her eyes, but she could not, and 
sinking down into a chair, she cried bitterly. The sight of his daughter in tears 
seemed to stir Maley, but a savage dourness gradually overspread his features. 

“Stop that crying,” he growled. Then he added: “And if you want to 
keep on with your superstitious nonsense you can.” 

Moira managed to control the bitterness of her sobbing, and soon prepared 
and ate her meal. Immediately after it she slipped out to the great church 
near-by and, before the glimmering blue and white Madonna, begged imploringly 
for her father’s conversion. 

But Moira had to walk deeper into the valley of shadows. Tremblingly she 
awaited the coming of the next Friday. What would it hold for her? Would 
there be another struggle ? Another battle between her and the devil which had 
fastened on her father’s soul? “God give me strength,’ she whispered every 
time she thought about it. - 

Friday came round, and in the afternoon her father brought in an unfamiliar 
brown paper bag stamped with the name of a large firm of provision merchants. 
Gaily she asked him what it contained. He was lighting*his pipe as she spoke. 
She fancied his hand trembled a little as he answered: “ Your supper.” 

“‘ But it’s from Conyer’s,” she said, in frightened accents. ‘It must be meat.” 

“It’s pork pies. Two of them, and you’re going to eat one. Understand ? 
We're through with Popery. I’m through with it, and you’re through with it, 
too. Yow ll eat that, and eat it now, or I'll force you to.” 

She stood up, and her frail young body was tensed, her hands clasped 
together to still the trembling that was in them. “ Father,” she said. “T will 
obey you in anything else, but in this I am firm. I will not eat those things.” 

‘A wild light came into his eyes. He jerked himself to his feet, and the chair 
on which he had been sitting, fell over with a crash. He seized hold of the girl 
and pushed the spicy stuff into her mouth, forcing her to swallow it, nor did he 
desist until the thing was finished. But by then he had no need to force her, 
for her pale face grew paler. She swayed in his arms, and then sank helpless. 
Some vestiges of sanity began to return to the man. He hurried her over to 
the sofa and attempted to revive her. But it was of little avail, and he had 
almost decided to leave her and hurry for a doctor when she opened. her eyes. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

“You'll remember soon enough,” he snapped back. 

She half-raised herself, and then sank back. A spasm of pain twisted her 
face. She groaned. The man grew uneasy. The rage born of those doctrines 
of the devil which had turned him from a decent if irreligious man into something 
approaching a brute beast began to desert him. After all, she had always obeyed 
him. She had been docile and hard-working. Even she had loved him. That 
was a strange thought. “Loved him, and he .... Another groan. This was 
queer. She hadn’t really eaten much. Surely it would not have disagreed with 
her. She had often eaten the things. 

He slipped to his knees and looked closely at her. Yes, that was sheer 
physical pain. The look of anguish on her face was deepening. She began to 
moan heavily, increasingly. The man was gripped by a sudden overwhelming 
fear. Had he killed her? Surely, surely not that. He must get a doctor. He 
rushed out to the landing and asked a friendly neighbour to look after her. 
“ Suddenly taken ill,” he explained. The doctor was taking surgery when Maley’s 
message was brought to him. He ’phoned round for his car, and within a few 
minutes he was being driven to the sick girl, Maley sitting beside him. When 
they got to the house they found that the neighbour who was looking after the 
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sick girl had moved her to the bed and covered her with blankets. 

A swift examination, and the doctor turned to Maley. 

“What has she been eating lately?” he asked. 

“ Well—well—Pork pies, doctor,” was the shame-faced reply. 

Doctor Murphy glanced at him sharply. 

“ Friday ?”’ he queried meaningly. 

Maley hung down his head and shuffled his feet. 

“Well, Maley, this is no ordinary indigestion. God knows what it is, but 
I am afraid, mightily afraid.” 

“You don’t mean she’s—she’s going to die,” said Maley, that horrid fear 
clutching his heart again. Hy 

“I hope not, but this looks like— Never mind. She's got to get into 
hospital at once, and we're not waiting for the ambulance. She’s going in my 
car. Wrap her up in those blankets, Mrs. Reilly. Ill take her to the car myself.” 

With infinite care he took the child in his arms down the rickety stairs to his 
car and instructed his chauffeur to drive to the hospital a few streets away. Soon 
the hospital authorities had the child in bed, and, after what seemed ages to 
the wretched conscience-stricken man in the waiting-room, Dr. Murphy entered. 
Maley started up. 

“ Doctor, doctor, is she all right? God forgive me for the cruellest beast 
of a man in Treland. I did it to her. I did it. If she dies, I, her father, 
was her murderer.” 

The man’s voice rose hysterically, and the doctor’s cold voice cut into the 
rising hysteria like a knife. 

“God and you alone know what you have done to the child, but she is in 
the grip of ptomaine poisoning.” 

“ Ptomaine poisoning!” repeated the other. “ But I know what that means. 
God forgive me,” he exclaimed, and covered his face with his hands, while sobs 
shook him, and the big tears flowed through his fingers. 

The thin, strong surgeon’s fingers of. Dr. Murphy gripped the shaking 
shoulders like a vice. 

“Get a hold on yourself, man. You needn’t take it like this. She’ll have 
a tussle, but she’ll come through all right. We got it in time and whipped her 
off at once. Come on now, let’s have your story.” 

And then, in broken accents, the man told the story of his fall and degrada- 
tion, and how he had insisted on his daughter eating the things he had brought 
home from Conyer’s, that he might shipwreck her Faith, as he had shipwrecked 
his own. 

At the end, he looked up into the stern face of the doctor. “Is thero 
forgiveness for such as me, doctor?” he whispered. 

But Dr. Murphy was a wise man. 

“You must find that out for yourself,” he said, and left the room. 

Maley did find the answer, and he found it where alone it could be found, 
before the Tabernacle and behind the confessional door. A week later his 
daughter was restored to him, still weak, but overjoyed at the repentance of 
her father, who became to her from then her beloved daddy ; beloved for his 
own sake and not merely because of that inborn love of child for parent, which 
many parents do so little to merit. 
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Blessed Candles 


These lights for Holy Sacrifice, O blessed candles, Feast of Light, 
With catacombal memory ; Symbols of Heaven’s Milky Way, 
And these to gladden Mary’s eyes Beacons of flame to ease our night 
Within her shrined humility. Until the Light of Light’s new day - 


Huexw F. Brunt, LL.D. 


Of no other non-Catholic could tt 
be said with so much truth as of 


“av Co N vert John Haughton Steele that he 
belonged to the soul of the Church. 
Making his submission to Rome 
in 1910, he later became a zealous 


D. P. GILFEDDER Catholic priest 
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S one stands on the elevated ground which 
A surrounds the famous college of ‘“‘ Portora,” 
and glances towards Lough Erne, one sees 
one of the best monuments of ancient Irish architec- 
ture. At the foot of the college grounds is the place 
of departure, where the boats which conveyed. the 
bodies of the dead to their last resting-place on 
Devenish Island. Hence the name * Portora,” 
Harbour of Tears, or Tearful Bank. Devenish, with 
its. beautiful round towers, ‘ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments, forms a most interesting study for the students 
of the college. Gazing at the spectacle, one’s mind 
instinctively goes back to the past, and dwells with 
joy on the memories of holy men who once made 
these buildings resound with the chanted praises of 
Almighty God. Here men_ offered themselves to 
-God’s. service wholeheartedly and undivided, -and 
Seta now their hallowed bones and ashes await the voice 
JOHN HAUGHTON STEELE of the Archangel to summon them from their long 
(1850-1932). _ sleep. to Glory. All these. glories belong to the 
Church of Christ, and are only small when compared with the many glories 
which are to be found in every land. To know, live, and. finally die in this 
Church, and to be laid after death in this hallowed spot was the great desire of 
the subject of my sketch. To enter into the communion of Saints and beyond 
the grave to enjoy the rewards of his labours, was his great ambition. He rests 
now with the many faithful followers of St. Patrick, whose dust lies in St. Mary’s 
churchyard, Devenish. The ancient round tower still stands intact, a stately 
symbol of the Faith, which is the one true Faith, and which rises heavenwards 
leaving all other opinions behind to the rancour of discord. 

John Haughton Steele was born in 1850 on June 6th, in Dublin: he was the 
god-son of Dr. Haughton, one of the best-known men of his day, who was also 
5. relative. Educated at Portora and T.C.D. His father opened the former 
college to Catholic students. This young student was only excelled in classics 
by his brother, Frederick, who was drowned in Lough Erne. This incident, 
and the sympathy which it evoked, went to show how great was the veneration 
in which the Steele family was held. Along with being a brilliant student, he was 
also.a keen sportsman. No danger was too great. No risk too hazardous if it 
had for its object a greater feat in sportsmanship for John Steele. Mingling 
with Catholic students, it was almost impossible for him to remain uninterested 
in their creed. From his mother he had learned that the faiths held in the 
Established Church were those also of St. Patrick. He matriculated, and went 
to T.C.D. to prepare for the Christian ministry. He loved to listen to good 
preachers, and this often caused him to find himself in some Catholic church, 
listening to a Catholic priest expounding the Catholic Faith. Fr. Tom Burke, 
O.P., and the Rev. B. W. Maturin—then in the Christian ministry—were his 
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favourites. Of no other non-Catholic could it be said with so much truth as 
of him that he belonged to the soul of the Church. 

Having taken his degree of M.A., he was ordained in the Establishment, and 
sent as a curate to his long-loved Devenish. The burial-ground had ceased to 
be one of Catholic sepulchre, but it contained the family vault of the Maguires 
of Fermanagh. In this parish he came into contact with both priests and people 
of the Catholic Church. Unlike his predecessors, he was kind and sympathetic 
and generous to all cases of misfortune, regardless of creed. He served on 
Committees with the Catholic clergy, and in his parish perfect harmony prevailed. 
He instilled into the minds of those under his care that if they wished to live 
in the friendship of God they must also live in harmony with their neighbours. 
His life had become a labour of love, still in the midst of all this serious doubts 
crept into his mind regarding his position. His great devotion to the National 
Apostle was now repaid with a firm determination to pursue truth, and also 
helped in taking the great step which he afterwards did. 


ANCIENT RUINS ON DEVENISH ISLAND, CO. FERMANAGH. 


John Steele was a keen historian, and in his study of Irish History he saw 
for himself what the faith of Patrick had meant to many people. How the 
faith of Patrick had been persecuted, and those who held it had been deprived 
of their estates, and those of the new faith—or his own faith—planted in their 
stead. He read how some of the manor-holders of the North had come into 
these possessions ; if they had changed their faith, the holdings would not have 
changed hands. He found himself a member of the imported Church, which 
could not be the Church of St. Patrick. The more he studied the more apparent 
became his error. After all these years he was travelling in the wrong furrow. 
In obedience to the dictates of his conscience, we find, in 1910, that he resigns 
his living at his beloved Denavore, not knowing his future home, but convinced 
that he must abandon this lesser boat to take refuge in the Barque of Peter. 

This step of his had given courage to many to do likewise, especially to many 
who knew him. This avowal must have cost him many agonies, also it rent 
asunder some great personal ties. In 1910, we find him in the Eternal City 
studying for the priesthood. His one ambition now is to become a good priest. 
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On March 12th, 1912, the dignity of the priesthood was conferred on this sixty- 
year-old student, who though advanced in years was still young with vigour 
to do ‘‘ the work of Him Who sent him.” He returned to England to enter a 
Benedictine monastery, but advancing years were beginning to show on him. 
He began to write his reminiscences and memories. Leading a life of exact 
obgervance, he was a model of the Catholic priest. After spending twenty years, 
God called him to his reward. He died on St. Patrick’s Day, in St. Patrick’s 
College, Cavan, in 1932. 

“We can consider the life of Fr. John Steele from three aspects, first, his home 
training and college career; second, his life as a minister in the Church of 
Teland ; thirdly, as a Catholic priest. The teaching in his home was such as 
prepared him for his great action in life. He read of the difference of religion 
in Ireland’s past history. He believed that unity of belief was the sign of truth 
and Divine appointment. Neither gain nor position influenced his action, but 
rather loss, financial and social, were his to bear. At the age of sixty, one might 
expect to find him seeking some place to spend his declining years; instead, 
we find him separating himself from everything which might‘ ensure this. 

Truly this life for some is a vale of tears, and we must only expect shedding 
of tears at times, but let us hope that when we pass hence we will also leave 
our tears. So, also, did John Haughton Steele leave the shores of Portora for 
the last voyage to his own dear Devenish Island; and now while his mortal 
remains rest within the shadow of St. Mary’s, his soul has found rest amongst 
the great ones of God. 
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America’s Bookless Romes 


‘‘Why don’t they read?” asks Mr. John Wiltbye in an article published in a recent issue 
of America, discussing the modern youth of America. ‘I am constrained to find the cause 
in the fact that they have no books; not even, as Arabella, one lone volume. Occasionally 
they may come across an object that is called a book (so many printed pages between covers) 
but they do not know what it is for. How should they? They have never been taught. They 
know that it is not an article of food, that you cannot use it in mixing a high-ball, or play it, 
as you might strum a ukelele.” 

Some years ago a President of Harvard University said that few of his seniors had read a 
book; they merely used books to prepare for examinations. The New York Times described 
the literary habits of 47,000 high-school children as “cheap, tawdry and desultory.’”” The 
evidence of a survey conducted by the Association of Teachers of English indicates that ‘‘ the 
pupils lend their minds hospitably to all kinds of fiction, and admit that frequently they do not 
remember the author, the title, nor the contents. of what they read—if such experience can be 
called reading.” Dr. Algernon Tassin, of Columbia, told a meeting of the Good Speech Society : 
“T have found that college students do not read, in the real sense ; they only recognise words 
in familiar sequence. Sometimes they vaguely get the feel of what the author is writing, but 
for the most part, I think, the printed page is a blur for them.” 

Mr. Wiltbye considers that the reason for this state of affairs is the absence of books from the 
homes of America. ‘‘ The bookless home,” he writes, ‘‘ means, in nine cases out of ten, children 
who never learn to know and to love books. ... Happy is the child who learns to toddle in 
a library. Books become as familiar to him as his bottle of milk.” At first their uses are 
circumscribed ; he falls upon them, sits upon them, or tears out here and there a page which 
for some mystic reason, to us elders unknown, attracts his unspoiled fancy. Later, his efforts 
with a pencil may decorate their blank, or even their printed pages. But he is learning. 
Punishment in accord with his tender years is visited upon him, and he acquires a knowledge, 
the first primitive knowledge, of books. They are not to be harmed. There is something truly 
sacrosanct about them. 

‘The place in which they are kept may be only @ poor room in a poorer house, but it is a 
shrine, in which you do not shout or throw things about. You see people in it, with books in 
their hands, and they are very quiet. They are talking to the book, you think, and the book 
is talking to them. "When you grow up and learn to read, you will be like your elders. With 
loving hands you will take a book from your library, and then sit down and talk to an old 
friend... .” 

American houses to-day are not constructed with bookshelves, and Mr. Wiltbye offers as 
the only solution he can think of the jettisoning of such accessories as the bridge-table and 
the radio.—The Tablet (London). 
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Cuaprer Il—The Awakening. 


IANA STAINSFORTH woke 
slowly, to see a lovely summer 
morning stealing into her room. 

She was conscious that she had not 
been awakened by the usual sounds of 
early summer mornings, the cocks 
crowing, and the first faint chirping of 
the birds nesting under the eaves. On 
the contrary, there appeared to be an 
unusual bustle and stir going on down- 
stairs, the passage of many feet, voices 
inadequately hushed, and another 
sound whose source she could not 
quite define; it was almost as if a 
locked door were being forced. She 
lay listening awhile, then sat up and 
rang the bell imperiously. To her 
surprise, it was not Rose, her personal 
maid, who answered the summons, but 
an unfamiliar servant whom she re- 
membered dimly as being a scullery- 
maid. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“Where is Rose ? ” 

The little scullery-maid did not 
answer. She threw her apron over 
her head and ran from the room, 
sobbing bitterly. Diana stared for a 
second, then shrugged her shoulders 
and smiled. She had the happy knack 
of allowing nothing to trouble her very 
long. “A waste of good nervous 
energy,’ one of the text-books she was 
ever reading, called it. 

Accordingly, she prepared her own 
bath, dressed in a green linen gown, 
and brushed her dark hair until it 
sparkled. As she sat before her mirror, 
she ran her mind over the list of the 
day’s engagements. A fitting of her 
newest frock at La Marquise at eleven 
o’clock. Lunch with Molly Beverly at 
Carr’s, and afterwards to the new show 
of etchings at the Lever Galleries. 
Tea with daddy at Mayer’s, and then— 
ah, glorious sunset to a fine day— 
dinner and dance with Teddy Mayne, 
home on leave from his ship. She 
sighed happily. Life was full and 
sweet and altogether lovely with kind- 
ness and the laughter of friends. It 


was wonderful to be just eighteen and 
to be good-looking and healthy and to 
be able to do just what you liked. 
She began humming a snatch of the 
latest radio success as she opened the 
door and swung down the broad 
staircase, expecting every moment to 
hear the gong boom out under Peters’ 
skilled hand. st 

At the foot of the stairs she paused, 
arrested by the curious scene in the 
hall. To her astonished eyes it seemed 
as if the place was filled with people, 
when in reality there were only the 
servants and several strangers. She 
gripped the balustrade tighter and 
surveyed them all, from two tall, quiet 
men at the back to Peters and Eliza- 
beth, the housekeeper, near the stairs. 
As she appeared, a little silence des- 
cended, and they looked with one 
accord at her—looked, and then as 
though caught in a guilty action, 
turned hastily away. She felt, rather 
than saw the look in their eyes. What 
was it? Pity? The fear of the 
unknown, like a spear, entered her 
heart. With an immense effort she 
drew herself up and asked in a normal 
tone : 

“What has happened? Where is my 
father ?” 

One of the tall men came forward to 
the foot of the stairs. 

“Miss Stainsforth ? 
if you will allow me. 
talk in here?” 

He took her arm in a masterful way 
and piloted her through the throng to 
the little morning-room, and quietly 
shut the door. 

“Sit down, Miss Stainsforth.” She 
sat down and waited for him to speak. 
It came at last : 

“T want you to be very brave, Miss 
Stainsforth, and prepare yourself for 


I can explain, 
Perhaps we can 


bad news. There was an accident last 
miaht ash? 
“My father—” She jumped up. 


“My father—the car—” 
He nodded slowly. 


THE CROSS 


“ He is dead,” he said, and for the 
first time in his professional career, “felt 
a keen pang at his heart at the expres- 
sion on her face. 


COME years previously, when on 

holiday with her father at Biarritz, 
she had been swimming in the bathing 
pool beyond the Virgin’s Rock. A 
good swimmer, she had forgotten how 
far she could go with safety, and it was 
a terrible moment when the friendly 
ocean became a blue-green serpent 
coiling about her breast to strangle 
her. Miraculously, she felt herself 
coming to the surface, and the sun 
warm on her white, scared face, while 
she regained her breath and floated 
shoreward. The horror of the moment 
came back to her now vividly, the 
same sensation of drowning in icy 
waters. She closed her eyes and sat 


down. Somehow, her breath came 
back. 

“How did it happen? Where is 
he now?” 

“You must be brave,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Will you promise?” 


She raised her head. “I promise. 
Nothing matters very much, now that 
he is dead.” 

He saw that she was now completely 
mistress of herself, and felt the best 
way out was to tell her quickly. 

“ He died in the library in the early 
hours of this morning, the doctor says. 
He was shot.” 

She was crying now, great slow tears 
that seemed to sear her cheeks. 

“ But, but who would shoot my 
father? Why, he wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
He was the dearest, kindest man who 
ever lived. Did he—disturb burglars ?” 

The man did not look at her. His 
eyes were turned to the window, and 
the green lawn outside, and beyond 
that the orchard with the cherry-trees 
in blossom. 

“No! The revolver was still gripped 
in his right hand... .” 

The silence lasted so long that. the 
man felt constrained to turn his head. 
He was just in time to put an arm 
about Miss Stainsforth ere her senses 
left, her. E 


- When consciousness returned, mem- 
ory was still a little late. Diana lay 
in her own room, with Elizabeth 
sitting near. The old housekeeper was 
crying bitterly, but noiselessly. With 
an effort she tried to fathom why she 
lay here in her own bed in broad 
daylight, when outside, a perfect sum- 
mer day was calling, and why Elizabeth 
sat there rocking to and fro in an 
anguish more terrible because of its 
very silence. 

“ Blizabeth,”’ she said. 


The old woman turned her head, 
and in that instant memory returned. 

The one was old and poor and 
uneducated, and the other was young 
and wealthy, with all the sciences at 
her finger-ends, but they were strangely 
alike when poured into Grief’s unhappy 
mould. The barriers of class and class 
were down when Elizabeth gathered 
her young mistress to her ample bosom 
and felt her salt tears upon her mouth. 

“ Don’t ask me, darling,’ she whis- 
pered, in response to Diana’s plea. 
“The lawyer is coming at noon to tell 
you all.” 

“ Vou tell me, Elizabeth. You have 
known me all my life, and I couldn’t 
bear it from a stranger’s lips. You 
will make it easier, won’t you?” 

“Tl try, my dear. Hush, now, dry 
your eyes. As the detective told you 
a few moments ago, he shot himself. 
Something terrible happened in his 
office yesterday, bad news about that 
new company he formed. It seems he 
came here, meaning to fly to France, 
then realized it was useless, for the 
police were on his- trail, and there was 
a warrant out for his arrest. The 
shock of it must have deranged his 
mind, poor soul, for when Peters saw 
him he looked ill, unhappy. He told 
Peters he did not wish to be disturbed, 
and locked himself in the library. At 
half-past six this morning the police 
came. When they found the door 
locked they forced it, and there he was, 
seated at his desk with his head resting 
on it. They thought he was asleep, 
and one of them shook him gently, 
trying to wake him. Then they saw 
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the gun... . and the wound in his 
head.-: . .? 

“Oh, Elizabeth! Elizabeth ! ” 

“Hush, darling. Your father was 
not responsible—he was deranged— 
out of his mind. Indeed, you mustn’t 
cry. You'll make yourself ill, and then 
what shall I do? Come now, pull 
yourself together. I want you to take 
this like—like a good soldier. You’ve 
had your cry. Think of all the people 
who'll be visiting this house within the 
next few hours. Doctors, lawyers, 
police—and all the unwelcome sort 
who have no right here—the curiosity 
mongers—the sensation seekers. What 
are they going to see in Stainsforth of 
Grieve’s daughter ?. A bundle of nerves, 
a miserable, cowed little girl—or as you 


really are, the innocent victim’ of 
circumstances, bearing your trouble 
bravely?” — 


“Thank you, Elizabeth. I'll try my 
very best, for your sake.” 


WHEN the lawyer arrived punc- 

tually at noon, Miss Stainsforth 
was waiting to receive them. Mr. 
Styles saw that while Diana’s black 
frock made her look more youthful than 
ever, his years of human-nature study 
told him the look in her eyes did not 
belong to an eighteen-year-old. 

“ You wanted to see me, Mr. Styles ? 
Won’t you please sit*down ? ” 

Mr. Styles seated himself a little 
breathlessly, but with a truly thankful 
heart that theré was to be no hysteria, 
no tears, no recriminations. He looked 
at her deathly-white face and at her 
hands lying so composedly in her lap, 
and said to himself: Stout Fellow ! 

He cleared his throat and began his 
usual professional speech : 

“My dear Miss Stainsforth, I am 
here on a very painful errand. I hope 
you will forgive me if by accident I 
say anything that might distress you. 
I wish to put before you some informa- 
tion regarding your late father’s estate. 
As you are aware, the circumstances 
leading up to and surrounding your 
father’s death were painfully tragic, 
which makes things rather uncomfort- 
able for you, although you are in no 


wise connected with them. Now, if 
you will give me your attention, I will 
place before you a list of your father’s 
assets and how it affects you... .” 

Diana’s eyes were upon his face and 
slightly-pompous figure, but she was 
seeing a picture which would remain 
etched upon her heart for all eternity. 
Only the picture of a man with his 
head leaning on his desk as though 
asleep, and a gun clasped tightly in 
his right hand. She was saying in her 
heart : You don’t matter one bit, Mr. 
Styles, nor money, nor investments, 
nor Grieve, nor even the people ruined 
by my fatner .. . . nothing matters 
but the fact that my father died by his 
own hand, and I did not see him die. 

“So you see, Miss Stainsforth, that 
your position is an extremely uncom- 
fortable one, not to say acute. Grieve, 
of course, will have to go along with 
all his other possessions. One thing, 
naturally, will give you great pleasure. 
Even though you are penniless, not: 
one of those little investors will suffer. 
The investments they put into the 
bogus company will be returned in full. 
I have arranged for that without your 
consent, knowing it would be a task 
dear to your heart.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Styles. Now do 
you mind telling me in brief just 
exactly what you are talking about?” 


‘THE lawyer gasped. Then he re- 

covered himself, reflecting that 
possibly grief and shock had combined 
to unhinge her mind a little. Patiently, 
painstakingly, as one would to a child, 
he went over the position. Henry 
Stainsforth had risked his great fortune 
in several unlucky speculations. Most 
of his property was mortgaged when 
the idea of retrieving his losses by 
forming a bogus company was first 
mooted. Unfortunately for him, the 
fraud had been discovered a little too 
soon, and the crash of the meteor 
which had hoped to reach such dazzling 
heights was all the more spectacular in 
ruin. Even her own portion, long 
guarded, had at last gone the way of 
the rest. The glory and wealth of 
Stainsforth of Grieve had vanished like 
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the sun behind the clouds of an April 
day—as though it had never been. 


“What am I going to do? Is there 
—is there nothing left me out of all 
this ?’’ The words were quietly spoken, 
but seemed forced from her against 
her will. 


“Tt have it reckoned here, Miss 
Stainsforth. There is a small sum left 
now which will bring you in roughly, 
three pounds a month. Your personal 
clothes and presents, of course, remain 
yours, but I am afraid all your jewels 
are gone, and there yet remains the 
question of where you will live.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Styles. You have 
been very patient with me, and I have 
taken up much of your valuable time. 
When this is all over, I shall send you 
the address at which I shall probably 
be staying, so that we may keep in 
touch. Thank you.” 


Mr. Styles had the curious feeling 
that he was being dismissed from the 
presence of a very great lady who had 
done him a service—instead of leaving 
a poverty-stricken orphan with the 
knowledge that a few brief words of 
his had laid her world in ruin. Perhaps 
even now, she did not really realise 
her desperate position. Perhaps her 
many rich friends would receive her 
into their homes until such time as one 
of their rich young sons married her. 
Perhaps—ah, well, it was no business 
of his anyway. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Stainsforth. You 
will certainly write and let me know 
where I can find you. There is the 
question of your small allowance, you 
see. Good-bye, and—”’ He was about 
to say “ the best of luck” but checked 
himself just in time. 


LONG after he had gone, Diana sat 
there in the little morning-room. 
This was the place she had always sat 
after breakfast, reading her letters, the 
day’s news, exchanging a word or two 
with daddy, the top of whose head had 
peeped over the great easy-chair. It 
was always so comforting to see him 
there even though he never said very 
much; and now he lay there coffined, 


in the great hall, so still, so quiet, all 
striving finished at last. 

Three pounds a month was fifteen 
shillings a week. After this was over 
she would have to find a place where 
one could live on fifteen shillings. It 
sounded so like one of those dreadful, 
sentimental novels Rose was forever 
reading, that she felt in a moment she 
would wake up. Only this was no 
dream, but a horrid nightmare that 
would go on forever. She could not 
go on the stage like a girl in a penny 
novelette; she could not attract the 
attention of a wealthy young nobleman 
anxious to place a coronet on her 
white brow. Come to‘ think of it, she 
would have to work, give of her brain 
or her physical strength in return for 
wages. Yet, wltat could she do in this 
essential matter of earning her own 
living? Nothing. She was bright and 
intelligent and wiser than her eighteen 
years gave her credit for. She had 
been expensively educated at the best 
schools in England, and later finished 
at the best seminary in Paris. She 
had been brought up to shine like a 
diamond in the beautiful setting of her 
father’s wealth and power; but now 
that the setting had gone the diamond 
was no longer of such value. 

Her head ached as well as her heart. 
There were so many immediate causes 
for worry that this had to be crushed 
into the background for the present. 
Even for the short time left she was 
mistress of Grieve, chatelaine of its 
glories and splendour, and she had to 
put private worries behind. 


fe lee days later, they buried 

Henry Stainsforth. The doctor, 
the lawyer and the family servants 
appeared to be the only mourners. 
They laid him in a quiet corner of the 
churchyard, and the local parson per- 
formed some kind of ceremony which, 
while a sop to his conscience, at least 
was out of respect to the one bearer 
left of that name. Elizabeth and 
Peters had excluded all reporters as 
rigorously as they had kept the papers 
from Miss Diana. Every time Elizabeth 
thought of those papers, with their 
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shrieking headlines, she went hot and 
cold with anger. 

There was something final and 
definite about the way they shovelled 
the earth on the coffin. Diana stood 
listening in a dumb terrorised way, 
until Elizabeth came, put a kindly arm 
about her, and took her from the 
churchyard. As they crossed the fields, 
a lark rose and hung, trembling in the 
sky. His song seemed to fill the whole 
earth with gladness. Diana lifted her 
head to listen. 

“That’s right, my brave girl,”” whis- 
pered Elizabeth. “ That’s right. Lift 
up your head.” 

At Grieve, dismantling of all kinds 
was already in progress. 

Elizabeth, with the jealousy of love, 
had gathered Diana’s personal belong- 
ings and packed them, ready to be 
despatched to whichever address the 
girl should give. In her own room, 


Diana saw on top of her bureau the 
picture of Teddy Mayne, which he had 
given her before he went out to the 
China seas. She remembered that she 
had been going to dance and dine with 
him the night when the world had 
come to an end for her. She looked 
with tenderness at his young, sincere, 
charming face, and in that moment 
decision came to her. She would go 
to Teddy’s people, as often and always 
he had been imploring her. That was 
it. She would ’phone him to-morrow 
and he could make the necessary 
arrangements. She would be happy 
there among her own class, and it 
would take her mind off her own 
trouble for a bit. Elizabeth was right. 
It was no use moping here... . Lift 
up your head... . 


Next Monts : 
CHaprer IlI—The Kind Haven. 
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A Plea for the Religious Play 


‘<A people who in time of repose give themselves to diversions which violate 
decency, honour, or morality, to recreations which, especially to the young, constitute 
occasions of sin, are in grave danger of losing their greatness, and even their national 
power.”—Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter (Vigilanti Cura) on Motion Pictures, 


June 29th, 1936. 


Trish Catholic writers are now generally interesting their talents in the idea of encouraging 
the presentation of religidus plays at local Catholic halls during the principal liturgical seasons. 
It is hoped thereby to cultivate in the rising generation a taste for such plays, thus gradually 
to induce the return of the theatre to its legitimate function, of providing the every-day people 
with elevating relaxation, and to rescue the ideal of public entertainment from the peril of 
compromise with’ impropriety and sin, in which the trend of modern theatricals threatens to 


involve it. 


It is obvious that this is fully responsive to the call for introspective Catholic Action 


addressed to the faithful by our Holy Father the Pope. 
of amusement and pleasure almost as a routine duty. 


The world of to-day accepts the idea 
Therefore, the theatricals of the time 


are not without an influence of greater or less degree upon the average home. 
The home, or family, being the foundation-stone of the State, naturally affects, if it does 


not actually determine, the moral policies and ultimate character of the State. It is clear, 
then, that in our duty of defending our country and its moral integrity against the materialistic 
influences of the age, we must, as a necessary preliminary, concentrate upon the preservation 
of the spiritual concept of the home. 

Hence, a considerable area of the field upon which the Catholic writer will engage the 
monster of Communism will be the domain of the theatre. 

Need it be said that our Catholic writers are fully determined to carry their campaign for the 
RESTORATION OF THE REIGN or CHRIST UPON Earru into the influence of the theatre ? 

They are determined to drive the buyers and sellers of Christian morals out of the Temple 
of legitimate entertainment ; to declare that the time has arrived in which the theatre will 
no longer be stigmatised as an institution availing only to tempt Catholic youth to offend the 
teaching of Our Saviour, but will be established as an influence to be associated in due season 
with the mission of religion. 
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Passionist Plotes and Rews 


BRAZIL. 
New Convent for Passionist Nuns. ~ 

A new convent, which brings the number 
of foundations up to fourteen, has just been 
founded for the cloistered Passionist Nuns 
at Botucatu, Sao Paolo, Brazil. Dedicated 
to Blessed Gemma, this new convent owes 
its origin to the zeal and generosity of 
Mgr. Charles Duarte Costa, Bishop - of 
Botucatu, who personally defrayed all the 
expenses of the foundation. Visiting Italy 
early last year, the Bishop made known his 
earnest wish to establish a convent of 
contemplative nuns in his  far-distant 
Diocese. After. an interview with the 
Superioress of the Passionist Convent at 
Naples, six Sisters and one novice were 
selected for the new foundation. The 
requisite authorisations were obtained from 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious; and 
on November 13th, the little band of seven 
nuns set out for Brazil to undertake the 
pioneer work of this new foundation. It is 
of interest to note that the Diocese of 
Botucatu is under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, a happy augury for the 
success of this new Passionist convent. 


CHINA. 
Campaigning for Christ. 

Writing from China, Fr. Raphael Vance, 
C.P., gives further details of an intensive 
mission campaign of ten weeks in the Pas- 
sionist Vicariate of Yuanling, Hunan. 
Twenty-four localities were visited, ninety- 
one talks given, and over 15,000 adult 
pagans for the first time heard something 
about God. More than 3,500 people received 
medical help during the same period. Tabu- 
lating the results of the campaign, Fr. 
Raphael declares that (1) it advertised the 
Catholic Church ; (2) it broke down much 
prejudice; (8) it directly resulted in 19 
adult conversions and baptisms, whilst 
many others are studying doctrine and 
preparing to be received into the Church. 
*“T am not mentioning” he adds “ the 
many small children who were baptised with 
their parents, nor the many adults and 
infants who were made children of God 
shortly before their deaths.” 


ENGLAND. 
Reception of a Novice. 

At St. Saviour’s Retreat, Broadway, 
Wores., Novitiate of St. Joseph’s Province, 
Vv. Rev. Fr. Linus, C.P., officiated at a 
clothing ceremony when Patrick Ruddy 
(Cavan) received the religious habit, taking 
the name of Bro. Oliver. 


Chapel of St. Paul of the Cross. 

Archbishop Downey, states The Universe, 
has sent a telegram to Fr. Harold, C.P., 
Secretary of the St. Paul of the Cross Fund 
for the erection of the chapel in the Liverpool 
Metropolitan Cathedral, congratulating the 
Passionists upon obtaining £6,000 of the 
£18,000 required for the chapel. Catholic 


policemen of Liverpool have contributed 
£1,000 to the chapel. A large sum has been 


- added to the fund from the proceeds of 


lectures given by Fr. Vernon Johnson, the 
noted convert, in many parts.of the country. 


- FRANCE. 
Historic Past of Passionist Retreat. 

The Passionist Retreat of St. Paul of the 
Cross at Melay (Vendée) is built upon the 
ruins of the ancient chateau of the 
Duchaffaults, a well-known and _ justly- 
famous family of La Vendée. Two members 
of the family gave their lives for the Faith 
during the French Revolution, for Admiral 
Duchafiault died in prison at Nantes at 
the age of eighty-six, whilst his brother-in- 
law, Abbé Duchaffault, formerly. vicar- 
general of the diocese of Dax, was guillotined 
at Nantes in December, 1993. The chateau 
was burned in the following year, and the 
only remaining relic of the family is a little 
chapel, standing under. the shadow of the 
trees within the ericlosure of the monastery. 
A ceremony of remembrance, organised by 
the ‘‘ Souvenir Vendeen” in memory of 
these two martyrs of the Revolution was 
attended by several hundred people, who 
listened with interest and enthusiasm to the 
eloquent speeches in which the glories of 
these two heroes of La Vendée were recalled 
and held up to admiration. 


IRELAND. 
Reception and Profession of Novices. 

At St. Gabriel’s Retreat, The Graan, 
Enniskillen, Novitiate of St. Patrick’s 
Province, V. Rev. Fr. Alexis, C.P., Rector, 
officiated at a profession ceremony, when 
the following two novices were admitted to 
profession: Confrater Conleth (O'Reilly), 
Ballinamore, Co. Leitrim, and Brother 
Aidan (Crilly), Belfast. 

On January 22nd, a reception ceremony 
took place when the following postulants 
were clothed with the religious habit and 
received their religious names as follows :— 
Kevin Brady (Belfast) : Conf. Gregory. 


John Keenan (Newry): >» Mark. 
Oliver Kelleghan (Navan) : ate Xavier. 
John Claffey (W’meath): ., Martin. 
James Timmons (Dublin) : »  Canice. 
Patrick Hanglow (Dublin) : » Norbert. 
Patrick Ryan (Dublin) : » Bernard. 
William McIntee (Glasgow): ., Robert. 
SPAIN. 
Passionist Father killed whiist hearing 
confession. 


There is still no news regarding the fate 
of the Passionists who are in_ territory 
oceupied by the ‘‘ Government” forces. 
We have received news of the death of Fr. 
Raphael (Orejas), C.P., who was killed— 
accidentally it is believed—whilst hearing 
the confession of a prisoner condemned to 
death. Fr. Raphael, who was only twenty- 
eight years of age, was a member of the 
Province of the Holy Family. ‘ 


Our Question Box: 


Hnswers fo our 
Readers’ Queries. 


“ Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.” —Ps. exviii., 66. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Could you please give me thy addresses of 
some Convents in Ireland, where girls may 
enter for the Foreign Missions in China or 
India ?—‘‘ E. de M.”” (Meath). 

For China, apply to Mother Superior, 
Chinese Mission Convent, Cahiracon, Ennis, 
Co. Clare. 

There is no Convent in Ireland which 
accepts postulants specifically for the Mis- 
sions in India. The Irish Loreto Nuns have, 
however, many convents in India, as have 
also the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 
You might communicate with either Order, 
making known your wishes in the matter. 
Apply to Mother Superior, Loreto Abbey, 
Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin; or Mother 
Superior, Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
Loughglynn, Co. Roscommon. 


CHANCE OR CERTAINTY! 

A person whose debis amount to about £100 
buys an Irish Sweep ticket in the hope of 
winning a prize which will enable him to pay 
his creditors in full. Is it a grave fault to 
purchase such a ticket, when he has little hope 
of paying his debts otherwise ?—** Mac ”” 
(Co. Tyrone). 

The chance of a single ticket securing a 
prize in the Hospitals’ Sweep is so slender 
that it is unreasonable for any man to build 
upon such a hope. In the circumstances 
mentioned no grave fault would be committed 
in purchasing one ticket, since ten shillings 
is a very small fraction of £100. But the 
more correct procedure from a moral point 
of view would be to apply even this small 
amount towards the reduction of the debt. 
Reasonable people regard the purchase of a 
Sweep ticket as an amusement and not an 
investment. 


SIN: MORTAL OR VENIAL ? 

How would a person know what sins are 
mortal and what are venial ?—‘* Repentant 
Sinner’? (Co. Down). 

Every instructed Catholic is presumed to 
know the difference between a mortal and 
a venial sin. ‘‘ Mortal sin is a conscious 
and deliberate breach of God’s law by one 
who is aware of the grave obligation in- 
volved”? (Catholic Catechism). Where a 
lesser obligation is involved, the sin is 
venial. An explanatory footnote to this 
answer declares: ‘‘ Whether the law is 
grave or not has to be decided either from 
God’s Revelation in the Scriptures, or from 
the teaching of the Fathers of the Church, 
or from the Church’s explicit declaration, 
or from general agreement upon the point 
among the Church’s Doctors; and herein 
the faithful will have to be guided by the 
wise judgment of their confessors ” (Ibid. 
p. 211; n. 482). 


PLENARY INDULGENCE. 
What is the best way to gain a plenary 
indulgence after being to confession and 


Communion ?—‘‘ Repentant Sinner” (Co. 
Down). 

The only way in which to gain a plenary 
indulgence is to have at least a general 
intention of gaining indulgences and to 
perform duly the good works demanded. 
We may add that the person seeking to gain 
the indulgence must be in the state of grace 
at least when he finishes the good works 
prescribed ; and—if it is a plenary indul- 
gence—he must not have his affections set 
upon any venial sin. 


PERSONAL REPLIES. 

“Only Child” (Co. Kilkenny).—You do 
not furnish us with sufficient details to 
enable us to reply to your question. In 
general, we may say that it is best to be 
guided by the advice of one’s confessor in 
such delicate matters. If you are not 
satisfied with his advice, or if you doubt 
the validity of your confession, you are at 
liberty to seek another confessor and to 
disclose all the circumstances as fully and 
as frankly as possible. 

“ Repentant Sinner” (Co. Down)—(1) 
Restitution for theft should be made as soon. 
as possible. If full restitution were not made 
before death, this would be no obstacle to 
salvation, as long as the sincere will to make 
restitution remained intact. No person can 
be obliged to do what is impossible. 

(2) An act of contrition alone will not 
secure the forgiveness of sin. It is necessary 
to go to confession before the sin is forgiven , 


‘¢Thankful.”— A similar query was 
answered in detail in The Cross for Sep- 
tember 1935. A girl should record her 
correct age in the marriage register. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in stating the 
correct age, and it is the merest affectation , 
to pretend otherwise. If the girl had 
previously told her fiancée a falsehood about 
her age, it would still be more prudent, in 
our opinion, to correct this false impression. 
A deception of this kind, even though it 


/may appear trivial, is surely a dishonourable 


procedure, even though it may not amount 
to a grievous sin. 


LOW MASS AND HIGH MASS. 

What is the difference between a High Mass 
and a Low Mass? Do the souls in Purgatory 
benefit more from a High Mass, or is it all 
the same? I always thought that a Mass was 
a Mass, since it is the same offering of Our 
Lord.—E. W. H. (Dublin). 

All Masses are essentially the same—an 
offering of intrinsic infinite value to God. 
But just as a meal is a meal, and yet all 
meals are not the same in every Tespect 
(there may be the additions of music m a 
hotel); so a High Mass and 4 Low Mass 
in suffrage of the poor souls Baye essentially 
the same effect, though the High Mass with 
more numerous externals may imerease God's 
external glory and msy obtam om Him a 
larger refreshment for she poor souls. 


Book Reviews 
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WHERE DWELLEST THOU? By Fr. 
James, O.M.Cap., M.A. Dublin: Messrs. 
Browne & Nolan, Ltd. P. 183. 3s. 6d. 

Recently in these columns we have paid 
tribute to Fr. James’ varied genius as preacher, 
essayist and philosopher. His latest book 

Where Dwellest Thou? is but another proof 

of it. Herein he assumes the role of spiritual 

guide to the inner life of the soul. ‘* We 
are getting away from the inner life’? he 
writes. ‘The modern world in general is 
getting away from home-life of any kind : 
it is living mostly in the streets or in hotels. 

Tt is much the same with religion. There is 

no home life for the soul: the inner life has 

become burdensome. Few to-day live it. 

Few find pleasure in it.” It will not take 

much reflection to see that such is the case, 

and to be convinced of the truth of the above 
statement. And yet is it not the sum and 
substance of man’s life ‘‘To know, love and 
serve God here on earth and be happy with 

Him for all eternity” > Religion, in its simp- 

lest definition, is the binding of the soul to 

God by love and service. ‘‘God must be 

the norm of one’s life and union with Him, 

through Jesus Christ is demanded of those 
who take religion seriously.”” How then is 
this union to be effected ? Where is the link 
to be found? These are the questions that 
Father James asks and answers. He describes 
the nature of our approach to God, explaining 
in the clearest manner the doctrine of Grace 
and union with Christ. He shows how this 
union is to be attained and the lasting effects 
that will follow. His book will be an invalu- 
able aid to all those who want to deepen 
their appreciation of spiritual things, and will 
be of especial value to religious whose vocation 
is a blend of the contemplative and active life. 
* * * * 


HEART TO HEART. By Rev. F. M. de 
Zulueta, 8.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
P. 185. 7s. 6d. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart still holds 
pride of place in the Catholic life of to-day. 
If proof of this were needed, we have only to 
remember the countless numbers who app- 
roach the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist 
month by month on the First Friday. Of all 
the ejaculations that rise to our lips are not 
those the most spontaneous that have the 
Divine Heart as their object? And perhaps 
this very popularity can become a hindrance 
to true devotion by distracting the mind 
from contemplation of the deep mysteries 
which the devotion contains. Only the other 
day a very level-headed friend of mine 
expressed the opinion that people did not 
understand well enough the meaning and 
scope of devotion to the Sacred Heart, in 
fact, he used the word ‘‘ superstition” in 
regard to the modern attitude. That, I 
think, was a bit strong; but if people do not 
know why they reverence the Sacred Heart,. 
if they cannot give a reason for their faith, 
they might easily be spurred-on by wrong 
or unworthy motives. All those who love the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, therefore, will want 


to know more about Him whose love it 
symbolises, will want to penetrate more fully 
its meaning and mysteries. Here is their 
opportunity. Fr. Zulueta, already known for 
his works explanatory of Christian Doctrine, 
has given us a book on the Sacred Heart 
that is at once attractive and satisfying. He 
explains with great pains the nature and 
spirit of the devotion. Fully 140 pages are 
devoted to the treatment of the attributes of 
the Sacred Heart, which will give the reader 
much food for prayer and earnest meditation. 
* * * * 


THE OLD LAW AND THE NEW MORAL- 
ITY. By Rev. P. J. Gannon, S.J. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
P. 136. 3s. 6d. 

In the Lent of 1936, Fr. Gannon delivered 

a series of six Lectures on the Commandments 

in St. Francis Xavier’s ‘Church, Gardiner 

Street, Dublin. They were attended by 

enthusiastic congregations, who bore witness 

to the eloquence and deep understanding of 
the Lecturer. These lectures are now pub- 
lished in book form under the above title. 

Fr. Gannon, in his foreword, apologises, 

because his treatment of the subject is neither 

exhaustive nor technical, but apology is hardly 
needed, and we are glad he was prevailed 
upon to have his lectures printed. To-day, 

God’s law is being attacked as never before, 

and people are seeking to excuse its every 

infringement. False prophets are even making 
their voices heard within ranks of the Church 
itself. Novelists, pseudo-scientists, film-stars 
and every incompetent who can put pen to 
paper, are assuming the part of the law-givers 
of the new morality. Fr. Gannon’s attack is 
logical and trenchant, and he is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that in such a short book 
he treated of so many of the burning questions 
of the day. Nowhere, we think, in the English 
language, can there be found such a clear, 
concise and logical exposition of the Church’s 
teaching on hunger-strikes, marriage and 
social justice. We hope that this book will 
be bought, widely-read and deeply studied. 
* * * * 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY (Winter Quarter). 
Translated by the Benedictine Nuns of 
Stanbrook, Worcestershire. Revised and 
Edited by Charles Francis Brown. Lon- 
don: Burns, “Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. 774 and Appendices. 

Even to Catholics, the Breviary from 
which every priest says his daily Office, is 
something of a mystery. This, perhaps, is 
due to the fact that the book has always 
been looked upon as the exclusive property 
of the priest, and also that it is written 
entirely in Latin. Now we have an English 
edition of the Breviary beautifully translated 
by the Benedictine Nuns, and handsomely 
bound by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, which can be read and examined by 
all. The Liturgical life of the Church is 
quickly re-awakening, and this Breviary will 
do much to foster that awakening and open 
our people’s eyes to the beauty of that Life. 


————— 


he Guild of 
St. Gabriel 


H Literary Circle for Woung Readers 
of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle: open 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 


II. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth. and by living 
lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their 


guide. 
TI. 


They will endeavour to bring as many new 


members as they can into the Guild of St. Gabriel. 


of a strange yellow light peculiar to 

the time of awakening nature, have 
come, and we know in our hearts that the 
Spring is here, dancing over the hillocks with 
the new-born lambs, and playing on the 
slopes with the mountainy breezes, slipping 
down by the river, scattering frail snowdrops 
and the wild anemone in selected, sheltered, 
little spots. We hear her in the chirp of the 
birds, in the music of the stream, in the 
laugh of the breeze, while rejoicing, we wel- 
come her and give praise to God. 

The little snowdrops, in their delicate 
clusters, white and beautiful, are a glow of 
loveliness for the Feasts of the Purification 
and of our own St. Brigid, the Mary of Eirinn. 
How these Feasts should awaken the depths 
of prayer and reverence in our souls! As the 
days pass onwards and the grass grows 

- greener, and the skies take on a livelier hue, 
the Feast of our beloved St. Gabriel comes 
upon us whovhave waited and watched for it 
with longing hearts. February the 27th is 
his day, and we of the Guild start our annual 
novena on the 18th, and wind up on the 
Feast itself. Let us pray hard this year for 
the complete recovery of our Holy Father 
the Pope, for the welfare of our Guild, and 
for peace and concord amongst nations 
wrestling in benighted darkness, and especially 
for the spread of the Christian faith. The 
prayers of little children ascend swiftly to 
the throne of God, and borne by our gentle 
ambassador, Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
they will not fail to reach the Heart of Our 
Saviour and win from Him all that is best 
for us. 


MY POST BAG. 

Such a shower of letters has come tumbling 
down on my desk this month. I can hardly 
see over the pile of papers that is mounting 
up before me—letters, cards and competitions 
and all kinds of delightful things. Just the 
things that Francis loves and keeps watching 


ee lengthening evenings, grey and full 


out for from one month to another. It is 
so pleasant to find so many kind messages 
from old friends too. There are few pleasures 
to equal that of remembrance. It warms up 
the heart and makes one want to sing with 
delight. One of the pleasantest surprises in 
my post bag is a beautiful greeting-card from 
SisteR FRANCIS, whose name is ever remem- 
bered with joy in our Guild. I am grateful 
for her kind thought, and pray that God may 
bless her days with happiness and give her 
every wish of her heart. Thanks to RosALEEN 
Ewine for her sweet card, and welcome 
letter. Congratulations on your success, 
Rosaleen. Our Guilders will rejoice to hear 
you are now a fully-fledged M.A. Won’t you 
write to us now and again? From far-off 
County of Down comes Jonn A. BYRNE with 
a troop of new crusaders for St. Gabriel. 
Their names are Anpy Doytze, MicHarnL 
McComiskey, Patsy ByrRNE, and FELx 
Doran. A hearty welcome to each and all. 
I hope to hear often from them. Our dear 
old friend, JoSEPHINE BENNETT, the sweet: 
poetess of our Guild, writes again, and sends. 
a lovely card and exquisite verse. We have 
missed Josephine of late. Her poems used 
to give us so much pleasure, we hope she will 
not forget to send along a little song to us 
now and then. I am sorry to hear of all your 
troubles, dear Josephine. May God restore 
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IMPORTANT. g 


(1 Newcomers will please write a personal 
note to Francis, apart from their competition 
paper, asking for admission to the Guild. 


(2) A Badge of St. Gabriel will be awarded to 
each member who enrols Five new members. 


(3) Put your name, address and age on the 
COMPETITION PAPER ; enclose the Guild Coupon, 
state see that the correct amount of postage is 
paid. 

(4) Address your letters to: “ Francis,’ Guild 
of St. Gabriel, THE Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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your mother to perfect health is our heartfelt 
prayer. May God and His Blessed Mother 
ever guide you in the ways you go, and bless 
all your endeavours with the light of His 
glory. I hope to hear from you again before 
March 21st. Summa McManon sends a very 
pretty card, and I am most grateful for her 
kind thought. I was disappointed, however, 
at not hearing from her. Tell me of how you 
are faring, Sheila, and if you are still studying. 
Our faithful friends, HuBERrtT and Iva Briscox, 
never forget us, and Francis is charmed with 
their lovely cards. Why do you both not 
write oftener and enter for our competitions ? 
Every blessing be with Hubert and Ita. 
Another very old and dear friend is DorotHy 
Barry. It is good to know you are well and 
able to be about again. How did you like 
Mount Argus and the Grotto? Why not ask 
the Sisters in your new school to take The 
Cross, and encourage the girls to compete for 
our prizes? Be a crusader for St. Gabriel. 


A TROOP OF NEW-COMERS. 

A very charming letter has reached me 
from Kirry Kiysextua, who wishes for a little 
corner in our Guild, and who promises to 
become one of our best members. Judging 
by her essay she is sure to shine often in the 
Prize Lists. She writes delightfully of Spring, 
and I wish I could find space to quote from 
her essay and letter. We welcome Kitty with 
joy and hope that she will spend many happy 
years with us. Briprze Brennan, of Boyle, 
has been working hard for the Guild, and 
now she comes along with five new-comers :— 
Mary ELLEN BRENNAN, THomAs P. BRENNAN, 
MicHareL M. BRENNAN, KATHLEEN J. BREN- 
NAN and Annie T. Brennan. A kindly Irish 
welcome to them all. St. Gabriel watch over 
them every day and keep them ever near to 
God! A delightful little letter comes from 
Brepa McSHorratn. She is at school in 
the Brigidine Convent, Goresbridge, and likes 
it well. Her little brother, Joz McSHortatt, 
is preparing for Confirmation. Well, Joe, I 
hope the ‘“‘ bishop who is very hard on little 
boys but real easy with little girls” will let 
you off lightly, though undoubtedly you are a 
fine little man. Thanks to you and Breda 
for nice Irish cards. We are all so glad to 
hear of the success of ErrHnz Marron at 
the Catholic Press Exhibition Competitions. 
She was awarded joint third prize for her 
essay. Bravo Hithne! I am most grateful 
to Mavupie Irwi for her extremely kind 
letter and good wishes. May our Divine Lord 
bestow every blessing upon you. JoHN 
ARMSTRONG has been enrolled as a member. 
We rejoice to have him with us. I hope you 
will keep your resolution to work hard for 
the Guild, Brsr Rem, and that you will 
introduce many of your school-mates to our 
circle. Two fine letters have arrived from 
Exranor Darcaan, who has much to say in 
praise of The Cross Annual. She was particu- 
larly delighted with the article on ‘‘ The Crib 
at Mount Argus.” ‘‘It was beautiful,’ she 
says, ‘“‘and I have read it over and over 


again.” francis also rejoiced over this truly 
engaging article. It will long live in memory. 
Two little notes from Bretrry and Jack 
KEELAN make touching reading. I pray God 
guard and protect these young orphans, and 
make tife happy for them both. Write to me 
often, little Betty, and tell me all about 
yourself and Jack. No, SHema McANDREW, 
I never saw a ghost near the Grotto at Mount 
Argus. They would be afraid to approach 
that holy spot. I enjoyed the letters sent by 
Mary MacAnprew very much. She is fast 
blossoming into a poetess. St. Gabriel is 
surely inspiring her thoughts. Her little poem 
is very devotional. 


THE AWARDS. 

In the competition on ‘‘The Beauty of 
Springtide”’ the prize is divided between 
Joan McCarty, Brigidine Convent, Mount- 
rath, Leix, and Kirry Kinsetia, 70 Rathgar 
Avenue, Rathgar, Dubling 

In the competition for the best specimen 
of handwriting and letter to Francis, the 
prize goes to Mary McAnprew, 42 Old 
Finglas Road, Gl&isnevin, Dublin. 

Badges of St. Gabriel are awarded to Joun 
A. Byrne, 5 Castle Hill, Clifford, Co. Down ; 
Bripi—r Brennan, Breandrum, Boyle, Co. 
Roscommon ; ELEANOR DaARGAN, c/o Owens, 
83 Harlstown Avenue, Townshead, Glasgow. 


MARCH COMPETITIONS. 

For MEMBERS AGED 16 To 19—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ The Work of 
St. Patrick.” 

For MEMBERS AGED 13 to 16—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ The Birds in 
Springtime.” 

For MEMBERS UNDER 13—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘* The Shamrock 
and its Associations.” 


SEND BEFORE Frespruary lOTH. 


0000(GOooe 
My Castle in Spain 


“I live in a castle in Spain. 
Well, what if I do? 
I have built it of.joy and of pain, 
Of smiles and of dreams not a few. 
It has gardens around it of dreams, 
And of visions that may not come true. 
I choose to think that they will. 
Well, what if I do? 
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St. Gabriel's Guild 
COUPON Fez. 1937 
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